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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED . 


(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 
FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Private and Class Instruction. 
to lip-readers two days each week. Normal 
throughout the year. 
Reading: Principles and Practise. 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street 


Day and evening Practise Classes. 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 


Practise Department. Lectures 


training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 


New York City 


Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price 


$2.50 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 


SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, Principal. 


Oakland Branch, Federal Bldg., 16th and Broadway, 
akland. 


Authorized to give Normal Training Course for 
teachers and to award diploma of Nitchie School 

Medal of Honor, Department of Education— 
Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 

Gold Medal Diploma — California Industries 
Land Show, 1919. 

Instruction private and in class. § 

ortunities for 
vening Practise Classes. 
for advanced pupils, 


406 GEARY STREET, 


ial op- 
individual practise. ay and 
Class in Current Events 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class. 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
. Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


603 Story Bldg., Broadway at Sixth, LOS ANGELES, Calif. 


Private Instruction 


Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principat 
Faculty of six Instructors, Voice Correction Department, Special Practise Department, 
Grammar and High School studies taught by Lip-Reading. Advanced Class on Wednesdays. 
The principal is authorized to give teacher’s training course and award the Nitchie Diploma. 


512 Chamber of Commerce, PASADENA, Calif. 


Small classes when’ practicable 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING . 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss EvizasBetu G. De Lany, A. B. 
711 Oswego St. yracuse, N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement 


915 Sureve BouILDING San Francisco. Cat. 
Berkeley Branch, 9 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for ee of Lip-Reading 


to the Adult 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


‘Miss ExizaBeTH Branp, Principal 
Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 
Private Lessons Class Work 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 


This school, located in the Jenkins Arcade for four years, 
has moved to 1204 Highland Building, East 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Kessler School of Lip-Reading 


Private lessons. Small classes. Practise Department. 
Normal course. 
B., Kesster, A. B., 203 No. 20th Street. 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss JAEN KINNIER, A.B. 
Normal Graduate of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 


HOUSTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS LAURA A. DAVIES 
Normal Graduate New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
1610 Webster Avenue HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


DEVOTED TO 
SPEECH-READING, SPEECH, AND HEARING 


Published Monthly in the Interests of Better Speech, Better Hearing, and Speech-Reading, 
by the Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 


“1 hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the which, as men of course do seek to receive counte- 
nance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, to be a help and ornament 


thereunto.” —Bacon. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 
By LAURA A. DAVIES 


ke THE June, 1915, number of THE 
Vouita Review, Mr. Nitchie tells the 
story of a man who visited the moon, 
and on his return told of the beauties he 
found there. When reminded that the 
moon was a barren waste, he replied 
that he had been to the other side of the 
moon and no one but he knew what was 
there. The point of the story, as Mr. 
Nitchie applies it, is that this man had 
the ability to find “the beautiful on the 
other side of what is obviously barren 
and dead.” If we set about it in the 
right way we can do as well. 


“T like the man who faces what he must 

With step triumphant and a heart of cheer; 

Who fights the daily battle without fear; 

Sees his hopes fall, yet keeps unfaltering trust 

That God is God; that somehow true and just 

His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 

Is = when fortune, which the world holds 
ear, 

Falls from his grasp; better, with love, a crust 

Than living in dishonor; envies not, 

Nor loses faith in man; byt does his best, 

Nor ever mourns over his humbler lot, 

But, with a smile and words of hope, gives 
zest 

To every toiler. He alone is great 

Who by a life heroic conquers fate.” 


“It is not the circumstances of life 
that trouble or weigh upon us,” says a 
more recent author; “it is the way we 
take them. Circumstances, how- 
ever difficult, are always, without excep- 
tion, opportunities and not limitations.” 
Evil circumstances there are in the world, 
but in them we can always find our oppor- 


tunities for growth, achievement, happi-— 


ness, if we face them with the right men- 
tal attitude. The elusive “Bluebird” will 
always escape us if we search for him in 
circumstances and environments. Maeter- 
linck himself tells us, “The happiest man 
is he who knows that his happiness is only 
divided from sorrow by a lofty, unweary- 
ing, humane, courageous view of life.” 

There are two distinct mental attitudes 
toward life: one which has the tendency 
to turn everything in toward self, to see 
everything in terms of its effect on self; 
and the other its direct opposite, which 
is outgoing, expansive, altruistic, and 
sees all things in their relation to the 
universal life. The one is selfish, the 
other unselfish. It was this thought that 
‘Mr. Nitchie had in mind when he said, 
“Don’t grasp; give.” And let me say 
right here, friends who are deaf, that it 
is selfishness in some form which lies at 
the bottom of about all our troubles as 
well as other people’s. 

Take, for instance, that supersensitive 
individual. He knows that it is his fear 
of what others will think of him that 
throws him into a panic and robs him of 
whatever power he had to make a good 
impression. But he says, “I can’t help 
it. I was always self-conscious and 
timid, and when any one laughs it hurts 
to the very quick.” Of course it does; 
but what’s the matter with him? He is 
holding a magnified picture of self in 
front of his mental vision, and every- 
thing which enters his consciousness is 
seen in terms of that self. Eleanor H. 
Porter’s “Poor Maggie’ deserves some 
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of “Pollyanna’s” fame, | think. She 
evidently had enough troubles to “try 
the patience of Job,” but her cheery 
response to each of them was, “Oh, well, 
it’s of no consequence; it really doesn’t 
matter at all; it’s all right;’ and her 
mental attitude of unselfish non-resist- 
ance brought harmony and peace with 
her hard environment and finally eman- 
cipation from it. If our sensitive deaf 
friend would follow “Poor Maggie’s” 
example, he would soon find himself, 
instead of harboring resentment against 
the thoughtless person who laughed, 
actually feeling sorry for him, because 
somehow he had failed to acquire sym- 
pathy and understanding of another's 
physical handicap. The selfish pain 
would be eclipsed by the love and sym- 
pathy for an erring fellow-mortal. 

Then there is our moody, despondent 
friend, who has periodic fits of the blues, 
reveling in a perfect orgy of gloom, 
wasting his energy, floundering aimlessly 
about in the slough of despond and 
emerging each time less able to cope with 
the circumstances than before. He, too, 
is seeing everything from the standpoint 
of self. When he gives himself a 
chance to see the harder circumstances 
under which multitudes of people are 
living, his own troubles dwindle to a 
point and disappear. And it doesn’t mat- 
ter how bad circumstances are, we can 
always find some one worse off than we. 

“Do you worry? No? Oh, well, you 
would if you were in my circumstances,” 
says another, and then he begins to 
enumerate all his fears and anxieties, 
dwelling on the awful consequences of 
each till they become to him realities. 
What he needs is to realize that most 
of them will never happen, and those 
that do happen can be made to work 
together for good to all concerned. 


“The worry cow might have lived till now 
If she’d only saved her breath, 

But she feared the hay wouldn’t last all day, 
So she choked herself to death.” 


Just another form of grasping selfish- 
ness. 

Perhaps the worst of all the forms 
of selfishness we are subject to, how- 
ever, is self-pity, because it interferes 
so effectually with making the right use 
of circumstances. We must shun it as 


a deadly poison. It grows with the 
least encouragement, and its progress is 
weakening to both soul and body. It 
means destruction to all possible free- 
dom, for it throttles the will power until 
the slightest adverse circumstance means 
downfall. 

And there is the tendency we have of 
drawing into our shells when circum- 
stances do not please us. If we analyze 
the impulse we find there the selfish de- 
sire for freedom from the responsibili- 
ties necessary to human intercourse, and 
back of that the fear of failure and the 
dread of being laughed at. But “man is” 
not “by nature a solitary being,” the testi- 
mony of the wise ancient to the contrary 
notwithstanding, and it is a duty to over- 
come this cowardly attitude and join in 
the social life about us as normal human 
beings. 

When we have learned to give up all 
our selfish desires and resistances, then 
we will know that circumstances, how- 
ever difficult, have no power over us. 
It may take a long time and constant 
effort, but the real bluebird will never 
be found by any other method. 

We admire the self-confidence and poise 
of the great men and women we meet. 
How do they get it? With some it is 
a natural gift, with others it is con- 
sciously acquired, but the real cause is 
the same in either case. Their mental 
vision is filled with more important 
things than self. They are as uncon- 
scious of self as a little child and for 
the same reason. They have so many 
other things of absorbing interest to think 
about. And so the best within them 
rises to meet every circumstance and 
turn it to good account. It was such a 
man, rather than the sensitive, self-con- 
scious type, that John Burroughs had 
in mind when he wrote: 


Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind nor tide nor sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst time nor fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays; 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 
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What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own, and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder heights. 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delights. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor place, nor deep, nor high 
Can keep my own away from me. 


With some of us such attainment will 
come only through suffering. A noted 
teacher once said to his pupil, a famous 
singer, “If I could make you suffer for 
two years you would be the greatest con- 
tralto in Europe.” The singer would 
then be able not only to “weep with 
those who weep,” but she could say as 
well: 


“T have known sorrow; therefore I 

May laugh with you, O friend, more merrily, 
Than those who never sorrowed upon earth 
And know not laughter’s worth.” 


We admire Channing’s beautiful sym- 
phony, but few know that at the time it 
was written he was near death’s door 
and had been ordered by his physician 
to suspend all work. At the time he 
wrote, “I am indeed forbidden to write 
or speak, but not to aspire and be.” 
Circumstances had no power over such 
a soul, for in every limitation it had 


learned to see the wide-open door to 
some waiting opportunity. The biggest 
lesson life can teach us is how to lose 
ourselves joyously, fully in the univer- 
sal life, in its highest ideals, its final 
ends. If it is only through sorrow and 
suffering that we can learn our lesson, 
then we may well welcome every ad- 
verse circumstance as something that 
will, if rightly accepted, bring us nearer 
its mastery. 

It is said that a certain cathedral dome 
is “so elaborately constructed that to any 
human ear within its interior it is im- 
possible to hear anything but the sweet- 
est music; whatever discordant strain 
may enter its lofty space, there it is 
gathered into unique harmonies.” So it 
is with the soul, which, through self- 
conquest, rises above the petty circum- 
stances of its environment and sees in 
all things, good and bad, a universe in 
harmony with its Creator’s purpose. It 
was from such a height that Longfellow 
wrote: 


“Oh, what a glory doth this world put on 

To him who with a fervent heart goes forth, 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed and days well spent! 
For him the wind, aye, and the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice and give him eloquent 

teachings ; 

He shall so hear the solemn hymn that death 
Has lifted up for all that he shall go 

To his long resting place without a tear.” 


A WORD FROM SWITZERLAND 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 


he THE QUAINT old city of Berne, the 
capital of Switzerland, founded in 
1191, I have received my first impres- 
sions of what is being done for the hard 
of hearing in this country, and it has 
been of such great interest that I wish 
to give the readers of THE Vota RE- 
vIEW the advantage of my experiences. 

The nature of the work is quite dif- 
ferent from ours, you will agree, when 
you have read about it. This is brought 
about by the different conditions. Berne 
is a city of about 112,000 inhabitants, 
and can care for all its hard-of-hearing 
children and those in the vicinity as well. 
On the other hand, lack of sufficient 


funds have retarded the growth of the 
work to a great extent. 

Starting with the idea that the hard- 
of-hearing pupils in the public schools 
are entitled to individual attention and 
help, there is in the primary department, 
where the ages range from seven to nine, 
a special class for such children who, 
having been properly tested, have been 
found to have impaired hearing. Most 
of these can still hear the voice, but very 
few, if any, will ever regain their hear- 
ing, and we all know that most of them 
will become more and more deaf: What 
an advantage to begin at this early age 
to read the lips! 
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It was my privilege to be present at 
one of the sessions of this class, and I 
cannot speak too highly of the splendid 
work of its instructor, Herr Huber. 
The school-room resembled any other 
class-room, but in the back there were 
chairs and a large table, around which 
the teacher and a small group gathered 
for lip-reading, while the rest of the 
class was doing written work. 

Herr Huber uses no particular meth- 
ods; as he puts it, “We just read the 
lips.” The instruction was admirably 
guided. It was not considered essential 
that every child should understand every 
word that his classmates said. The ex- 
planations were carefully carried out 
with the help of the blackboard, and the 
spirit of the little group was a happy 
one. Herr Huber had full charge of the 
class and gave them lessons in all the 
branches, to keep up with the other chil- 
dren. The four oldest members of the 
class had even begun the study of French. 

What I have carried away from this 

work is the firm conviction that we can- 
not begin too young to have our hard-of- 
hearing children begin to read the lips. 
They need no method, and at the age of 
seven have not seen enough of the world 
to grieve over their affliction. None of 
these little folks were deaf enough to be 
pupils in an institution, and many of 
them will not be totally deaf until they 
have passed the school age. 
' In such large cities as Boston and 
New York it would, of course, be im- 
possible to carry out this plan to include 
all hard-of-hearing children. If any 
one wishes to know how many of the 
Boston public school children are re- 
corded as having “defective hearing,” it 
is possible to get these statistics from the 
School Board. 

But the next group of children about 
whom I am going to tell you have an 
advantage that it would be well for us 
to give our children. Before entering 
upon this subject, however, I would like 
io mention that Herr Huber’s class was 
conducted orally in the vernacular of the 
Canton of Berne. This is used in all 
the primary grades, being dropped in the 
elementary for the German language, 
which is known as “Schrift Deutsch,” 
because the text-books are in German. 
Switzerland has twenty-two cantons, 


each of which has a dialect of its own! 
The somewhat strange accent of the 
German spoken here caused me some 
difficulty at first, but “hearing” it all the 
time, my eye soon accustomed itself to 
the change in the movements. ‘This was 
extremely interesting from a lip-reader’s 
point of view. It proved that the trained 
eye is able to detect a change in the 
accent of a word or syllable, which at 
first gave the appearance of a new word. 

It is not at all unusual for a child 
whom we call “backward” to be given 
extra instruction in one branch or an- 
other, in order that he may keep up with 
his class. In Berne, arrangements have 
been made so that every hard-of-hearing 
child of elementary school age receives 
instruction in lip-reading out of school 
hours, so that he may be able to keep up 
with his class. 

It is about this group of children that 
I am going to tell you now, for I had the 
pleasure of visiting Fraulein Schelling’s 
class. Two teachers have charge of the 
work. A word about Fraulein Schell- 
ing. From a pedagogical point of view, 
I consider her teaching as fine as it could 
possibly be. Her manner of presenta- 
tion, her logical conducting of the sub- 


ject-matter, and her sweet, gentle man-. 


ner seemed to leave no room for im- 
provement. 

The children’s ages vary as grammar- 
school ages do. The lessons were given 
to four groups, each group having two 
lessons a week. What a grand oppor- 
tunity for these little folks! They, too, 
are still in that sunny playtime of life, 
and the value of what they are learning 
now, without realizing their affliction, 
can only be estimated by those of us who 
know what lies before them. 

The whole atmosphere of the class- 
room was one of happiness and content- 
ment. Not every child got every word 
that was spoken, but every one had sev- 
eral turns at responding. The lesson 
ended with story-telling, and the joy of 
anticipating “how it would come out” 
could be read in every little face. When 
the lesson closed, every pupil stepped up 
to Fraulein Schelling and left with a 
hearty handshake and a pleasant “Good 
day.” I felt then that I had found the 
key to the joy in their faces, as well as 
those of Herr Huber’s class—the har- 
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mony between teacher and pupil. We, 
too, were given a handshake and a greet- 
ing by each child. 

But not all of us have been deaf since 
early school age. We are the “grown- 
up” deaf children. There are many of 
these in Berne, too, and through the 
kindness of Fraulein Kupfer, the vice- 
president of the club of which I am going 
to speak, I learned what is being done for 
them. Fraulein Kupfer, herself hard 
of hearing, is not only a successful lip- 
reader, but an enthusiastic advocate of 
the art. She devotes her time and 
strength to the cause. 

This club, appropriately named He- 
phata—in English, Ephphatha—that is, 
Be opened (Mark VII, 34)—was 
founded for the benefit of the hard-of- 
hearing adult. It had its origin in Ger- 
many, and is now a well-organized group 
of independent clubs bearing the same 
name, in many cities of Germany and 
Switzerland. 

The club is quite different from any 
in the United States, so far as I know 
of these, because it is distinctly a gather- 
ing place for the working class, although 
it is patronized by others, who give freely 
of their time to make it a success. 

The club meets once a week. The 
room is far too small for a full meeting 
of all its 166 members, but for general 
assemblies it is large enough. The ex- 
penses are paid out of the membership 
dues, which have a minimum rate of 
three francs a year—about fifty cents. 

I have before me a small monthly 
magazine, also named Hephata, pub- 
lished by the club for the benefit of its 
members. It contains a calendar of the 
meetings of the month, interesting in- 
formation, and articles that have been 
contributed by members or friends, and 
then the names and addresses and voca- 
tions of its members. Here I find dress- 
makers, laundresses, scrubwomen, paper- 
hangers, waitresses, bookbinders, shoe- 
makers—all bread-winnérs ; and then fol- 
lows the list of associate members, 
among them ministers, doctors, and other 
professional men and women. 

The evening on which I first saw 
these members together was the occasion 
of a lecture with stereopticon views. 
The people seated themselves according 
to their needs—the lip-readers where 
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they could see the speaker, those using 
instruments or those who could still hear 
the voice arranging themselves where 
they could get most out of it. On such 
evenings the speaker uses a very loud, 
distinct voice. 

I was not surprised that the hall was 
so well filled that evening, for the 
speaker, Pfarrer von Greyerz, of the 
Landeskirche, knows how to hold an 
audience by bringing the subject to the 
level of his listeners. He pictured the 
life of John Huss, the reformer, in such 
vivid colors, yet simple language, that 
one hardly needed the stereopticon views 
that were shown at intervals. As a 
representative of the church, he did not 
fail to leave a message in his closing 
words that must have sunk into many a 
heart. 

Fraulein Schelling gives evening 
courses in lip-reading to adults. On 
Sunday, special services are held for the 
hard of hearing, the place, time, and 
pastor’s name being announced in the 
magazine. 

There is also a bulletin-board in the 
club-room containing the names, ad- 
dresses, and vocations of such members 
as need employment, and all the members 
are urged to consult this list freely and 
help the unemployed. 

In our large cities in the United States 
this large class of hard-of-hearing work- 
ing people is completely lost in the great 
tide of humanity, and many occupations 
are open to them which the small city 
of Berne does not provide; but are we 
looking after our hard-of-hearing work- 
ing class enough? Are our various 
clubs. besides being social centers for the 
educated and well-to-do (who also need 
them), helping the other class as much 
as they should? 

At all these gatherings no mention is 
made of a method. A good text-book 
is at hand. How could it be otherwise? 
Some of the members can hardly read 
or write enough to be benefited by any 
printed matter. And they can certainly 
claim some good results. The vice- 
president told me with no little pride, 
when I was her guest at her home, that 
the scrubwoman who comes to her house 
several times a week was also a member 
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of the club and a star lip-reader. And 
there are more star lip-readers in Switz- 
erland, for I have been told of a teacher 
of lip-reading, whom I hope to have the 
pleasure of meeting later, in Ztirich, who 
can not only read every one of the dia- 
lects from the twenty-two cantons, but 


can tell to which canton the speaker be- 
longs! 

Here, then, are the two extremes, both 
masters of the art—a simple, uneducated 
scrubwoman and a refined, highly edu- 
cated young woman. 

Shouldn’t that set us a-thinking? 


THE FIRST GERMAN EXPOSITION FOR AND BY THE 
HARD OF HEARING AT DRESDEN 


By LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


xtras,” telling of the Exposition 

for the Hard of Hearing and the 
particular events forthcoming for the 
day, were found by the prospective vis- 
itors on the seats of the train going from 
Berlin to Dresden; these papers also 
gave a full outline of the program to be 
presented. Arriving at the city, the red- 
green posters with an ear as an emblem 
greeted the hard-of-hearing or deaf dele- 
gate from shop-windows and showcases, 
giving him.a delightful sense of being 
on his own ground. Many of the homes 
of the hard of hearing in Dresden and 
suburbs were thrown open to entertain 
the fellow-sufferers from out of town, 
at a small cost; so that the lack of hotel 
accommodations, which seems a stand- 
ing feature now on the continent, was 
not so severely felt. Being unable to 
attend to room reservations in advance, I 
had to make the rounds of the city first, 
before I could “lay me down to sleep” 
in one of the newer hotels, where double 
prices are charged for everything to 
American tourists, in view of the low 
rate of exchange of the German mark, 
I suppose. 

“First German Exposition for the 
Promotion of Education and Welfare of 
the Hard of Hearing, Dresden, May 16th 
to 31st, 1920,” read the posters (the 
equivalent in English). The exposition 
was held in the Dresden Academy of 
Music, which offered ample space for the 
various branches of activities of the field. 


OTOLOGICAL EXHIBIT 


On entering the main exposition hall, 
the otological exhibit loaned by the Na- 
tional Museum of Hygiene offered an 


extensive view of the medical side of 
the question. There were models, photo- 
graphs, statistical tables and records, as 
well as anatomical layouts and all kinds 
of literature relating to subjects of 
possible interest to the layman. Prof. 
Dr. Hoffman, who is at the head of the 
Dresden Hospital for Diseases of the 
Ear, took several delegations through 
the clinic and explained the recent ad- 
vances made. ,Lectures were given on 
the anatomy of the ear; its diseases, vo- 
cational and adventitious; on the health 
of the ear, etc., all of which ought to 
prove of much value to the hearing dele- 
gates, no less than to those whose hear- 
ing is impaired. 
ORGANIZATION 


In another part of the hall placards 
showed, in detail and _ statistical ac- 
curacy, what has been done in towns and 
cities of Germany in different ways to 
improve the condition of the hard of 
hearing. The particular points pre- 
sented were: Social care, vocational 
training and advice, lip-reading, aids to 
the hearing, etc. Other signs told of the 
various branches of social welfare work 
as done in leagues for the hard of hear- 
ing, many of which take up also the 
work of hard-of-hearing children and 
youths upon graduation from the public 
schools. 

Forty-two communities. were listed as 
having clubs or religious services for the 
hard of hearing. War deafness re- 
ceived its share of attention,.and all of 
the periodicals for the hard of hearing 
were listed, one of which devotes itself 
entirely to school children with defective 
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DRESDEN 


Drawing by Ida Becker 


These posters, in red and green, were distributed 
throughout Dresden to advertise the exposition 


Entrance to the Exposition Building, showing poster 


fiir Schwerhbrige 


Schonet jeden, der es fragt! 


Above: The insignia of the hard of hearing in Ger- 
many. 
Below: Take care of every one who wears it! 


Pastor Schuknecht, who took over the lion’s share of 
the preparations and work 
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In the foreground: Samples of needlework and man- 
ual work done by hard-of-hearing school children. In 
the background: Paintings, sculptures, miniatures, etc., 
done by hard-of-hearing adults. 


A hard of hearing sales clerk, showing sleeve band 
with the three black spots on yellow ground, the in- 
signia of the hard of hearing in Germany. 


Part of needlework exhibit. “The women exhibited 
needlework of every description—hats, coats, suits— 
and, together with the men, illustrations, water-colors, 
book-covers, oil paintings, miniatures, sculpture, and 
wood-cuts.”” 


The auditorium equipped with the multiphone. Two 
long tables hold the ear-pieces of the multiphone. Chairs 
stand on each side of the tables, so that the hard-of- 
hearing audience can be accommodated with a view to 
giving their better ears the advantage of listening to 
the lectures. 
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hearing and contains much useful ma- 
terial to aid them in building up their 
future lives. 


WORK AND ART 


This part of the exposition was prin- 
cipally devoted to the public at large, 
which, as a rule, has little understanding 
of the true nature of the handicap. ‘The 
exhibit showed in no small degree that 
the hard of hearing were competent in 
many a field of human endeavor, and 
that they were capable of doing superior 
work in their chosen lines. 

The women exhibited needlework of 
every description—hats, coats, suits— 
and, together with the men, illustrations, 
water-colors, book-covers, oil paintings, 
miniatures, sculpture, and woodcuts. 
Artificial limbs formed another division 
of this interesting show. 


SCHOOL 


No little space was given up to the 
education of hard-of-hearing school 
children, who, in Germany, receive very 
special training and care. The exhibit 
aimed at demonstrating to the parents of 
these children, and to those coming fre- 
quently in touch with them, the extent of 
the provisions made, and laid particular 
stress on the fact that the foundation 
given thereby would enable them later to 
face the battles of life fully prepared. 
Photographs of class-rooms, drawings, 
samples of manual work, which included 
clay modelings, basketry, woodwork, and 
every branch of needlework, gave the 
visitor a good idea of the scope of the 
instruction. 

Feeble-minded hard-of-hearing school 
children were likewise represented with 
examples of their simplified lesson plans 
and specimens of handiwork suitable to 
their mental and physical capabilities. 


AIDS TO THE HEARING 


Almost every form and variety of 
electrical and mechanical device to aid 
the hearing was exhibited in one of the 
small side rooms of the main hall. Here 
the hard-of-hearing out-of-town visitors 
could examine, free of charge, the in- 
struments best suited to their needs, 
while the fact that the working force of 
the exposition made a careful selection 
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of them gave him or her a feeling of 
security. Some space was also turned 
over to the many quack deafness 
remedies, artificial “ear-drums,” fraudu- 
lent advertisements of mail-order deaf- 
ness concerns, etc., the nature of which 
proved that persons afflicted with en- 
croaching deafness are ready to try al- 
most anything that promises to give them 
back their hearing, no matter how use- 
less it may be, nor whatever the cost. 


CHURCH 


The spiritual welfare of the hard of 
hearing, which in former years did not 
receive the attention it deserved, stim- 
ulated a number of ministers of the 
Protestant Church in Germany to de- 
vote their time to this class of handi- 
capped people, to bring them out of the 
enforced solitude. Placards at the ex- 
position listed the communities where 
special religious services are held for 
hard-of-hearing children and adults, the 
majority of which are conducted by 
means of the multiphone. 


LITERATURE 


Books, pamphlets, and literature of all 
kinds, the contents of which give infor- 
mation about deafness, lip-reading, club- 
work—in fact, every phase of the re- 
quirements of the hard of hearing and 
deafened—occupied several tables in a 
prominent place. Pamphlets with use- 
ful bits of knowledge, and a book of in- 
formation full of interesting details were 
sold there also, in order to increase a 
fund needed for the erection of a club- 
house for the hard of hearing in Dresden 
and suburbs. 

At one of the meetings it was pro- 
posed to create a central library for 
reference works on all matters relating 
to the cause, and later it was decided to 
lay the foundation to this specialized 
field at the State Library in Berlin. 


THE AUDITORIUM 


The exposition hall opened right into 
the auditorium, in the front part of 
which two long tables holding the ear- 
pieces of the multiphone were placed. 
Chairs stood on either side of the tables, 
so that the hard-of-hearing audience 
could be accommodated with a view to 
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giving their better ears the advantage of 
listening to the lectures. The program 
for the two weeks of exposition con- 
tained the following items: 


ADDRESSES 


Opening exercises. 
“Our Hard-of-hearing School Chil- 


dren.” Director Lindner, Dres- 
den. 
“The Structure and Function of the 


Normal Ear.” Prof. Dr. Hoff- 
man, Dresden. 

“Lip-Reading as an Aid to the Hard 
of Hearing and Deafened.” Nelly 
Wertheimer, Berlin. Louise I. 
Morgenstern, New York. 

“Deafness and Otology.” Prof. Dr. 
Hoffman, Dresden. 

“Organization.” R. Stobschinsky, Ber- 
lin. Louise I. Morgenstern, New 
York. 

“Spiritual Care of the Hard of Hear- 
ing.” Pastor Schuknecht, Dres- 
den. 

“The Relation of the Naso-laryngeal 
Passage to the Ear.” Prof. Dr. 
Barth, Leipzig. 

“Vocational Diseases of the Ear.” 
Prof. Dr. Sommer, Dresden. 
“Our Hard-of-hearing School Grad- 
uates.” Director Schorsch, Ber- 

lin. 

“Social Conditions of the Hard of 
Hearing.” W. Fehling, Ham- 
burg. 

Divine services. 

Closing exercises. 


VISITS OF DELEGATES 


School for hard-of-hearing children. 
Exposition. 

Ear clinic. 

The city. 

Picture galleries. 

Excursion to the Sachsische Schweiz. 


MEETINGS HELD 


Chairmen of leagues for the hard of 
hearing in Germany, Switzerland and 
Holland. 

Hard-of-hearing Workingmen’s As- 
sociation. 

Out-of-town delegates. 

Deafened soldiers. 


A social evening was arranged for the 
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“strangers within the gates” in a large 
hall across the Elbe, the multiphone ap- 
paratus having been brought there for 
the occasion, at which over one hundred 
hard-of-hearing members of the Dresden 
Hephata League, children as well as 
adults, appeared in Tableaux Vivants, 
picturizing the melodious German folk- 
songs of long ago in costumes of the 
times. An orchestra played the musical 
accompaniment, while singers vocalized 
the melodies. A standard of artistic 
achievement such as has seldom, I be- 
lieve, been equaled on the amateur stage 
was reached at this performance. The 
enthusiasm of the members who listened 
to the old, familiar strains via the wires 
of the multiphone could be enhanced 
only by the histrionic quality of the pro- 
duction. 

The entire material presented at the 
Dresden Exposition for the Hard of 
Hearing is to be preserved intact by 
Pastor Schuknecht. The undertaking 
marked a milestone in the advance of 
civilization, and considerable progress in 
the reconstruction of the physically 
handicapped was made. 

There comes to my mind an inscription 
that stands in large letters in the Hall of 
Peace (Friedenshalle) of the War and 
Peace Museum at Lucerne, Switzerland, 
which reads: 


“Were half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts.” 


And to the thoughtful observer at this 
exposition an earnest longing must have 
come that, after these years of untold. 
error and terror, there might soon again. 
be “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


WHOM NOT TO MARRY 


One of the most important resolutions passed 
by the National Convention of the Deaf, held 
in Detroit last summer, was one disapproving 
the intermarriage of the congenitally deaf and 
the marriage of the congenitally deaf into 
families having deaf relatives. They might 
very appropriately have gone a step further 
and condemned the marriage of cousins, for 
that is one of the most fruitful causes of deaf- 
ness as well as of many other ills that could 
and should be avoided.—The Western Penn- 
sylvanian. 
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TRAINING FOR NUMBER WORK 
By BARTON SENSENIG* 


N PREPARING to teach arithmetic, one 
must acquire the art of thinking ac- 
curately and rapidly. Much time is 
wasted by teachers of arithmetic who can- 
not see errors almost at a glance. A 
teacher should know immediately whether 
or not an answer is out of proportion to 
what the result should be. On an average, 
there are only about forty-five minutes 
per day at a teacher’s disposal, and every 
minute counts; so time is a very essen- 
tial consideration. Pupils also have great 
respect for a teacher who can do work 
quickly and accurately, and they uncon- 
sciously imitate their master. 

In order to be well prepared, one should 
have the training involved in a grade 
school, a high school, and a normal school. 
The grade school and the high school 
will give him a knowledge of the subject- 
matter, and the normal-school training 
will give him a wider outlook on the sub- 
ject and will teach him the best methods 
of presenting it. 


NORMAL TRAINING 


The ability to impart in the simplest 
terms what one knows is high art. High 
art in teaching is always co-related with 
great simplicity, and as the chief business 
of a teacher of the deaf is to simplify 
the simple, he above all others should 
be quite an artist. He should be a master 
of the subject and a master of the peda- 
gogy pertaining to it. It is, therefore, of 
great advantage to a teacher of the deaf 
to have had normal-school training. We 
do not allude to the year’s special train- 
ing to teach the deaf. That should fol- 
low the general normal-school course, 
which covers about two years. The or- 
der of preparation should be a high-school 
course, a normal-school course, and then 
the special training to teach the deaf. A 
teacher so prepared could of right de- 
mand more money than is paid to public- 
school teachers. Such preparation to 
teach the deaf would also be setting up a 
standard which ail would be bound to 
respect. It does not sound well to have 
it said that a certain high-school girl who 
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failed to graduate is now teaching the 
deaf. The enlarged standard of prepara- 
tion, however, will never be realized un- 
til the average salary of teachers of the 
deaf is very much increased. 


PEDAGOGIES OF ARITHMETIC 


In this article on Training for Num- 
ber Work we shall emphasize the peda- 
gogical phase of training. A normal- 
school course has to do with knowledge 
of a subject, the history of it, psychology 
as related to it, pedagogy of the past and 
present pertaining to it, and the present 
tendency of thought with reference to it. 

In preparing to teach children arith- 
metic, one must know something about 
psychology, but even more should he 
know pedagogy. Our knowledge of 
psychology as applied to the teaching of 
a subject is generally expressed in its 
pedagogical principles. One should be 
cognizant of the viewpoint of those who 
instructed children long ago. One should 
be familiar with present-day pedagogy, 
and one should have sufficient common 
sense not to be led astray by every radi- 
cal pedagogical wind that blows. Meth- 
ods that have stood the test of time prob- 
ably have much good in them and should 
not be discarded in entirety. The class- 
room experience of a thinking teacher, 
combined with a knowledge of past and 
present methods pursued by others, will 
enable him to judge wisely with refer- 
ence to adopting new methods. 

In order to throw into perspective ef- 
forts of educators in the past as related 
to modern methods, we shall first dwell 
briefly on the historical aspect of arith- 
metical effort. 


HISTORICAL ASPECT 


Many attempts have been made dur- 
ing the centuries to simplify mathemat- 
ical processes and to present the facts of 
arithmetic in the best form. No one 
mind has contributed a lion’s share of 
the progress that has been made. Arith- 
metic is a growth of centuries of thought. 
The Romans, a practical people, con- 
tributed practically nothing. The Greek 
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philosophers emphasized the reasoning 
side, but contributed little of practical 
value. 

The Arabic and Hindoo numerals were 
a big contribution. Up to the time of 
their introduction in Europe, in the six- 
teenth century, instruction in arithmetic 
was based on object teaching—a slow and 
cumbersome method. After their use, 
reckoning was done more easily, and the 
work became largely mechanical. Rules 
were laid down for doing work, and these 
were often not well understood. 

Von Busse (1786) was among the first 
to break away from the rule method by 
employing pictures to illustrate. He as- 
sociated number ideas with figures. Thus, 
with a picture of three dots he would as- 
sociate the word three and the figure 3. 

Pestalozzi introduced objects in pri- 
mary teaching, and this method is still 
in use. 

Tillich, one of Pestalozzi’s pupils, made 
a large contribution, in that he showed 
that a number of two figures may be 
looked upon as a number of units and 
a number of tens. A step further and a 
number of three digits would be a num- 
ber of ten tens, or hundreds, tens, and 
units; from this grew up the decimal 
system. 

Frederick Kranckes (1819), like Von 
Busse, used number pictures to illustrate, 
but he followed the plan of developing 
rules and principles through intellectual 
instruction. This was a great improve- 
ment upon the method of using rules, the 
reasonableness of which had not been 
shown. He also advocated teaching arith- 
metic by the concentric-circle plan. For 
example, the first circle would embrace 
the number relations from one to ten, 
the second from one to a hundred, and 
so on. 

Grube (1810-1884) enlarged upon 
Kranckes’ concentric-circle plan. He 
taught all the fundamental processes from 
one to ten as a year’s work for beginners. 
This method does not fit in with the 
pedagogical maxim, “Proceed from the 
simple to the complex.” Division is much 
harder than addition and_ subtraction. 
Then, again, children like to count, and 
find it a pleasure to step beyond the ten 
mark. 

Grube and others who have followed 
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him have simply wasted valuable time in 
making a too-liberal use of objects, which 
comes as a result of working with num- 
bers within a narrow limit. One need 
not forever dwell upon the number con- 
cept. Four pictures, four rabbits, four 
trees, all involve the same number con- 
cept, and there is no use in multiplying 
names. The children readily see that five 
is more than four, and ten is more than 
eight. Any number over five is grasped 
by combinations or by counting. You 
may look upon ten cows in a field, but 
you do not know that there are ten 
until you count or combine groups. 

The Speer method of teaching number 
ideas by measures and pictures has been 
carried out in some city systems, and 
upon examination it has been found that 
pupils so taught have lost about a year 
by the time they reach the sixth grade 
in the public schools. After the number 
idea has been gained, it is not necessary 
to dwell upon it continually. The pres- 
ence of the object hinders the freedom 
of thought. If I buy six and three- 
fourths pounds of meat at 40 cents a 
pound, the question is how much is six 
and three-fourths times forty, and while 
I am making the calculation the meat 
fades into the background. The only 
other question is whether or not I*have 
enough money to pay the bill. 


MODERN ‘TEST METHODS 


In these times, teachers are not will- 
ing to accept the opinions of others un- 
less these opinions have been subjected 
to test and have been found of value. 
These tests are generally applied to very 
large groups of pupils, covering many 
districts, and in the main are scientific. 
No one name stands out preéminently in 
this investigation work. Some of the 
conclusions arrived at may be stated 
briefly. 

Experiments conducted by J. M. Rice 
(1902) led him to make the following 
statements, in effect : 

1. Achievement in arithmetic is not 
commensurate with the amount of time 
put on the subject. Of two schools de- 
voting the same amount of time to the 
subject, the average for one was eighty 
and for the other twenty-five. 

2. The greatest amount of home work 
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was required in the city where results 
were poorest. 

3. Superiority, mediocrity, or inferior- 
ity in any grade in a given city means 
the same state of affairs in all the grades. 

4. Schools in slum districts do as well 
as those in aristocratic sections. 

5. The time of day in which the tests 
were given made no difference. 

In all the schools, numbering about six 
thousand pupils, from the fourth to the 
eighth grade, thoroughly modern methods 
were in use. Mr. Rice came to the con- 
clusion that the best results were achieved 
in schools where the supervisors set a 
high standard and set examinations to 
test the teachers’ progress. 

Dr. C. W. Stone made a study of 
arithmetical abilities and some of the fac- 
tors determining them. He collected his 
data from twenty-six representative dis- 
tricts. He attempted to find out the na- 
ture of the product of the first six years’ 
work in arithmetic. Dr. Stone found 
that one step in a problem in fundamen- 
tals is about equal to another, whether 
the step be long or short. In an addition 
problem with columns of six figures each, 
96 per cent of the children did the first 
column of six figures correctly and an 
equal per cent did a correspondingly dif- 
ficult problem of eight figures correctly. 
In like manner, about as many failed in 
short-column addition, in multiplication 
problems, as in longer columns. 
data were gathered from upper sixth- 
grade children. 

Dr. Stone found no evidence to show 
that girls are either more or less stupid 
than boys. He also discovered that there 
is no such thing as general arithmetical 
ability. There are many arithmetical 
abilities. This last statement has tre- 
mendous_ significance, not only along 
arithmetical lines, but along all other 
educational lines. 

Dr. Stone found that a certain city 
“stood lowest in addition, next to lowest 
in subtraction, third from lowest in multi- 
plication, and fourth from lowest in di- 
vision.” He states that “if the net re- 
sults of arithmetic were a product, each 
system would have the same relative po- 
sition in each phase of the subject.” We 
are to conclude that ability along certain 
lines is not distributable along other lines 
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which are not analogous. “Our mental 
life consists in abilities and not of facul- 
ties, and these abilities become special- 
ized.” This is the teaching of modern 
psychology. I was taught that the mind 
consists of faculties, and that if these 
were trained through the study of cer- 
tain subjects this training was available 
along other lines. We studied subjects 
for the sake of the discipline involved. 

These tests, to say the least, are 
thought-provoking, and a teacher of 
mathematics should keep tab on them. 

With reference to supervision, the 
tests revealed that the best results were 
achieved where a specialist in a subject 
organized his department, and where 
both specialist and principal supervised 
the work in arithmetic. 

It has been thought that at certain 
hours of the day the children can do 
more effective work than at other times, 
and such subjects as arithmetic and gram- 
mar were taught at times when the en- 
ergy of children was supposed to be at 
the highest pitch. Dr. Stone’s tests 
showed that children did as well at one 
time as at another. Mr. Rice reached 
the same conclusion. Dr. Stone found 
that those systems that demanded home 
work got better results than those that 
did not. In this matter he differs from 
Mr. Rice. This problem should be fur- 
ther investigated. 

Efficiency in arithmetic, then, does not 
depend so much on the time of day that 
it is taught, on the excellence of the 
course laid down, nor on the amount 
of time allotted to the subject. All these 
things are factors, but the greatest fac- 
tor is the teacher himself, with a sym- 
pathetic and live-wire supervisor to de- 
mand a high standard and to give help- 
ful suggestions. The teacher who can 
throw his personality into his work can 
arouse interest in arithmetic, and with 
interest and hard work and good meth- 
ods, good results are sure to follow. 


PRESENT-DAY METHODS 


In training for number work, a teacher 
must be made familiar with the latest 
pedagogical thought, which is the result 
of past experience, present-day psychol- 
ogy, and scientific tests. We shall briefly 
attempt to set forth a few salient facts 
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pertaining to teaching the various sub- 
jects in arithmetic, eliminating in each 
case those things that are well under- 
stood, beginning with notation. 

Notation—In speaking or writing 
numbers, do not use and excepting at 
the decimal point. Thus 329 should be 
written in words three hundred twenty- 
nine ; 329 is not the same as 300.029, but 
if and is used in reading the first decimal, 
you are in effect stating the second deci- 
mal. By using and only at the decimal 
point, all confusion is avoided. 

Roman Notation—Roman numerals 
are obsolescent. They are being replaced 
by Arabic numerals on watches and at the 
beginnings of chapters. Not much time 
should be spent in teaching them. Arabic 
numerals are plainer. 

Fundamentals. — First. Addition. In 
adding a column of figures, starting at 
the foot, the successive combination sums 
should be repeated mentally, as set down 

at the right of the problem 

8 37 here given. This can only be 

7 29 done rapidly if the elementary 

6 22 combinations have been mas- 

5 16 tered perfectly. A tremen- 

2 11 dous amount of drill-work is 

9 necessary to enable the pupils 
— to give sums at sight. No 
37 time must be allowed for 


—- counting. The pupils must 
465 be spurred on to automatic 
982 mastery of the forty-five ele- 
763 mentary combinations in ad- 
249 dition. 
589 Where two or more col- 
763 umns of considerable length 
— are involved, proceed as in 
31 this addition problem. In this 
38 way accurate work is done 
34 and the process admits of in- 
— terruptions. It also has ad- 
3811 vantages in checking; mis- 


takes can easily be found. 
This method is recommended and em- 
ployed by the civil service. 

At first, the emphasis in addition 
should be on accuracy and in neatness of 
figures, and then the object should be to 
increase fhe speed. The speed should 
increase from grade to grade. The num- 
ber of combinations per minute for each 
grade has been marked out by Mr. Cour- 
tis for public-school pupils. The third- 
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grade teacher should bring her class up 
to the standard of twenty-six correct 
combinations per minute. The standard 
for the successive grades in order would 
be thirty-four, forty-two, fifty, fifty- 
eight, and sixty-three for the eighth 
grade. 

The matter of adding rapidly and ac- 
curately is a habit formation. Prof. E. 
L. Thorndike conducted a test in addi- 
tion with nineteen university students, 
who added daily for seven days forty- 
eight columns of ten numbers each. The 
experiment showed that improvement in 
speed and accuracy was about equal; 
that the fact that adults can improve 
in a skill of this kind is evidence that 
improvement in any intellectual trait is 
a matter of training. The test also 
showed that variability between individu- 
als decreased with drill. 

Subtraction—The combination sums 
learned in addition will also be available 
in subtraction. Addition and subtraction 
should be taught simultaneously. The 
method of counting forward is called the 
Austrian method, and it should be the 
only method used in making change. 
When borrowing is involved. either the 
Austrian method or the “borrowing” 
method should be used. It would be inter- 
esting to know what process the members 
of this assembly use. How many use 
the Austrian method? the “borrowing” 
method? The Austrian method of 
counting forward is as facile as the “bor- 
rowing” method, but it is not so easily 
explained. I would use the “borrowing” 
method first in teaching deaf children. 

Multiplication—Multiplication is a 
short way of adding when the addends ~ 
are all equal. The terms multiplicand and 
multiplier have very little use. In a mul- 
tiplication question there are two factors, 
and it is required to find the product. 
The factors should be so arranged as to 
make the multiplication process easy. In 
the problem, How much are 3,246 pen- 
cils worth at 5 cents each? 3,246 is the 
multiplier; yet who would think of set- 
ting down the problem like this (page 
769). To multiply by the number of 
cents is more sensible. 

Rapid multiplication is second in im- 
portance only to rapid addition. In mul- 
tiplying, the combination results must be 
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5¢ stated automatically, allowing 


3246 no time for thought. This re- 
quires much drill-work. The 

30 ~=6r work will be greatly lessened, 

20 however, when the pupil un- 
10 derstands that the factors may 
15 be interchanged and the prod- 


ucts are still the same. Thus, 
16230¢ 4X3 has the same product as 

3x4. After the pupil has 
learned the table from one to six, inclu- 
sive, he has learned all the tables as far 
as six. In other words, the work is only 
half as much as it would be if the fact 
that the factors can be interchanged is 
not recognized. In training for number- 
work, a prospective teacher must have 
these facts impressed on his mind. 

Diviston.—Rapid work in division also 
depends on the automatic mastery of the 
multiplication tables. Work in short di- 
vision in which each figure in the divi- 
dend is an exact multiple of the divisor 
is the simplest. Then come problems in 
which remainders are involved, and the 
question is, Shall we first use long or 
short division? Long division, where 
borrowing is involved, is easier than short 
division and should be taught first. 
Though the process of thought in both 
cases is identical, some pupils at first feel 
more sure when they actually see the re- 
mainders than when they hold them in 
mind. However, short division, because 
of its time-saving feature, should be 
taught as the final method for all divisors 
below ten. If multiplication tables are 
learned up to the twenty-times table, 
short division may be used to advantage 
with divisors up to twenty. 

Where numbers of two or more fig- 
ures appear as divisors, it is important to 
note the second figure, counting toward 
the right. Much time is wasted by pupils 
in finding correct figures for the quo- 
tient who do not pay regard to the sec- 
ond figure. Thus, 77295283 furnishes 
an example to illustrate. The pupil who 
pays no regard to the second figure di- 
vides 7 by 2 instead of by 3; 28 is almost 
30, and 3 should be used as a trial di- 
visor rather than 2. 

In long division problems the quotients 
should be set down above the dividends, 
and the first figure in the quotient should 
be placed above the right-hand figure of 
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that part of the dividend first divided, as 
follows: 


320 After the first figure of the 
quotient is set down, there 
86)27559 must be a figure in the quo- 


258 tient for each remaining fig- 
ure in the dividend, and this 
point must be made plain to 
deaf children, who often for- 
get to put a cipher in the 
39 quotient when the divisor is 
not contained in the remain- 
der. The above method of setting down 
a dividend should be a standard method. 
Denominate Numbers.—In learning 
fundamental operations, stress was laid 
on performing operations automatically. 
In the sphere of denominate numbers, a 
pupil should have a proper concept of 
every measure employed. He should 
make his tables from observation. Every 
measure should be at hand. The num- 
ber of square feet in a square yard may 
be shown. A square rod may be laid out 
and the square yards mapped out on it. 
It may be plainly shown that there are 
30% square yards in a square rod. An 
acre may be indicated on the lawn. Cubic 
inches and a cubic-foot box should be 
a part of a teacher’s outfit. In the prob- 
lem, A school-room is 20 feet long, 18 
feet wide, and 11 feet high. How many 
cubic feet of air in the room? the prob- 
lem may be done in this way: 


175 
172 


20 cubic feet in a row. 
18 rows. 

360 cubic feet in a layer. 
It layers. 


3960 cubic feet in the room. 


Pupils should not be allowed to say, 
“feet times feet equal square feet,” or 
that “feet times feet times feet equal 
cubic feet.” In the above problem they 
may say that 20 times 18 times 11==3960, 
the number of cubic feet. This process 
may be used in doing mensuration work 
where the work is much shortened by 
cancellation. 

Troy weight and apothecaries’ weight 
may be omitted, but the course in de- 
nominate numbers should not be much 
abridged. Most of the material will be 
needed if the pupil proposes to take an 
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advanced course. The subject is rich in 
thought work and many of the measures 
will be used in practical life. Every 
pupil before leaving the subject should 
know the difference between a peck and 
a half-peck measure. Some fruit and 
vegetable venders of the huckster type 
undersell the regular grocers by giving 
short measure. It would pay every 
householder who is in the habit of buy- 
ing from hucksters to have a peck and 
a half-peck measure. The tendency is 
to sell by weight measure rather than 
by volume measure. 

It will be interesting to children to 
know that long ago a piece of iron was 
made that was as heavy as 7,000 well- 
dried grains of wheat of average size. 
This piece of iron was called a pound. 
So, the grains we speak of have a 
meaning. When we say that 24 grains 
equal a pennyweight, we mean that the 
English penny was as heavy as 24 grains 
of wheat, and this will bring up the 
fact that money was first weighed. 
There are other interesting points that 
might be dwelt upon. ‘They belong to 
the cultural side of the study and will 
be omitted by those who insist that 
everything taught must have utilitarian 
value. 

Fractions —In teaching fractions, lay 
stress on the fact that the denominator 
is simply a name, the name of a part of 
a thing. In multiplying % X 4, the 
method is the same as multiplying two 
pencils by four. 4 X 2 thirds =8 thirds. 
Many analytical problems may be made 
plain by writing the denominator as a 
word, as in this problem: If two-thirds 
of a melon is worth 18¢, how much is 
two-ninths of a melon worth, at that 


rate? 
Solution : 
2 thirds of a melon costs 18¢. 
1 third of a melon costs o¢. 
3 thirds, or one mellon, costs 27¢. 
1 ninth of a melon costs 3¢. 


2 ninths of a melon costs _6¢. 
The above problem may also be set 
down in this way: 


2)18¢ for 2 thirds. 


o¢ for 1 third. 
X3 
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9)27¢ for 3 thirds, or one melon. 
3¢ for 1 ninth. 


6¢ for 2 ninths. 


It is the problems involving analysis 
that puzzle the pupils, and it is at this 
point that high art should come into 
play on the part of the teacher. 

In addition and subtraction of frac- 
tions, the least common denominator 
should be found by inspection at first. 
Attention should be called to the fact 
that twelve is divided by 2, 3, 4, 6, and 
12—the numbers generally used as de- 
nominators, with the exception of 5, 
8, and 10; 120 is divided by 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 8, 10, 12, 15, 20, 24, 30, 40, and 60. 
If attention os called to these facts, 
much time will be saved by pupils in 
search — for a common denominator by 
inspection. 

The problem of multiplying in which 
one factor is a mixed number occurs 
oftener than any other problem in frac- 
tions, and the solution of the problem 
is best set down when multiplication is 
made by the fractional part first, as in 
the following problem: 


98 
18% 
4) 294 


73% 
784 
98 


1837%4—the product. 


In dividing a whole or a mixed num- 
ber by a whole or a mixed number, the 
pupils like the method of multiplying 
the dividend and divisor by such a num- 
ber as will produce a division problem in 
whole numbers, as is illustrated in the 
following problem: If 234 yards of cloth 
cost $11, how much is a yard worth? 


Solution : 
23%) $11 
xX 4 x4 
11) $44 


$4 a yard. 
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Second illustration: If 173% yards of 
cloth cost $1044, how much will 3 yards 
cost ? 


173%) $104% 
x8 x8 
139) $834 
$6 a yard. 
xX 3 


—__- 


$18 for 3 yards. 


The advantage in this method lies in 
the fact that the pupils never err by in- 
verting the dividend instead of the di- 
visor, aS sometimes happens in the in- 
version-of-the-divisor process, and it is 
at least as short as the inversion process. 

Decimals.—In teaching children to read 
decimals, teach them to read the decimal 
part as if there were’ no decimal involved, 
and the denominator in each case will be 
a number beginning with one, followed 
by as many ciphers as there are figures 
after the decimal point. Thus: 


378 
.0378 = ——. 
10000 


This also shows how decimals may be 
changed to fractions. 

The rules for placing the decimal point 
may all be verified through the use of 


fractions. ‘Thus: 
3 8 18 
OK = , or .3X 
10 100 1000 


In like manner 
18 6 3 


=—, or .018— .06= .3. 
100 


1000 


Per Cent.—Per cent involves nothing 
new. The pupils should know the value 
of the more common fractions expressed 
in per cents, and vice versa. Some drill 
is needed in such exercises. Care must 
be taken in teaching fractional per cents. 
One-half per cent is not % or .50, but 
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In like manner all fractional per cents 
may be made plain. The crux of the 
whole matter lies in the statement that 
per cent means hundredths. 

Interest.— The subject of interest 
brings into play quite a variety of whole- 
some arithmetical thinking. After giving 
the subject a proper introduction, we pro- 
ceed to find the interest for a year, and 
then multiply by the number of years. 
This brings out the fact that the rate of 
interest is the rate for a year. After the 
pupils have mastered this method, teach 
them to do the work by cancellation. In 
the problem, What is the interest on $650 
at 6 per cent for 80 days? proceed as fol-' 
lows, using cancellation : 


6 80 $52.00 
$650 X xX = 
100 360 


Then come the harder problems, in which 
the principal is a number of dollars and 
cents and in which the reckoning of time 
is involved, 

Converse problems, such as finding the 
principal, the rate, or the time, may be 
omitted in an abridged course. If con- 
verse processes are omitted, since they 
seldom. occur in practical life, the course 
in arithmetic will be much simplified. In 
taxes, commission, and insurance the 
rates are always known and no problems 
need be given to find the rate. Bank 
discount, as a form of interest, may also 
be omitted. 

Mensuration.—Shall this subject be 
taught? If the object is to give pupils a 
wider outlook and to prepare them later 
on to take a higher course of study, it 
should be taught, but not by formulas. 
Every truth may be optically demon- 
strated. From finding the area of a 
rectangle to finding the volume of a 
sphere, an appeal can be made to reason ; 
and all the ordinary processes in arith- 
metic, including square root, are em- 
ployed. Thus, the study of mensuration 
offers a rich field for the pupil to demon- 
strate his general ability in arithmetic. 
So much work of an automatic nature is 
done in mastering the fundamental proc- 
esses that we need to teach a few subjects 
which appeal to the mind in a very prac- 
tical and common-sense way. 

McClellan and Dewey, in their popular 
book entitled the Psychology of Numbers, 
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placed great emphasis on measurement 
as the basis of number ideas. The sub- 
ject of denominate numbers and of 


mensuration supply the material for this . 


kind of work, if rightly taught. The 
pupil should have a definite concept of 
each measure and of each mathematical 
form involved in a study of these objects. 


WHAT TO TEACH 


The modern educational slogan is to 
cast on the scrap heap knowledge that is 
not worth while. All of the arithmetic 
which we have passed under review in 
this paper is essential. We think that 
we have stated the minimum. The fol- 
lowing criteria relative to the rejection 
of subject-matter has been proposed by 
Prof. Frank M. McMurray: 

“1. Whatever cannot be shown to have 
a plain relation to some real need of life, 
whether esthetic, ethical, or utilitarian, in 
the narrower sense, must be dropped. 

“2. Whatever is not reasonably within 
the child’s comprehension should be 
dropped.” 

We feel that we have not exceeded a 
reasonable interpretation of these criteria, 
and that from the utilitarian point alone 
we have not overstated the essential. 


RECAPITULATION 


To recapitulate, in training for number- 
work, a teacher must be well prepared in 
the subject-matter itself. He should 
have knowledge of the historical develop- 
ment of the subject and of the scientific 
tests being made along mathematical 
lines. He should be a student in psy- 
chology and should know the latest 
pedagogical devices, and should read 
mathematical literature extensively, so as 
to gain the larger view, which comes in 
no other way. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. SENSENIG’S 
PAPER 


BY GEORGE B. LLOYD * 


I wish to draw your particular atten- 
tion to the latter part of Mr. Sensenig’s 
paper—‘What to Teach.” The very evi- 
dent demands are two, in relation to 
teaching arithmetic : 


* Instructor, New Jersey School for the Deaf. 
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First. That there be taught in our 
schools only the kind of mathematics that 
is useful in common life. 

Second. That in this narrow field of 
the useful, training be directed to the 
cultivation of skill in the application of 
mathematical knowledge. 

The deaf child is usually in school 
such a short time that all of his education 
needs to be as practical as possible; so 
that all sorts of problems that do not 
occur in the every-day world are to be 
avoided. Such as: If A can do a piece 
of work in 5 days, and B can do it in 6 
days, and C can do it in 7 days, in how 
many days can the three of them do it, 
working together? 

Mr. Sensenig speaks of some of the 
things that may be omitted, and I would 
like to add to the list. If all subjects not 
found in common business practise were 
dropped from the course of study, then 
many subjects will be eliminated that 
have consumed much time in the past; 
among which are cube root and square 
root. Then, too, the extensive teaching 
of G. C. D. and L. C. M. are to be 
avoided. There is no call, except in the 
machine-shop, for fractions with a larger 
denominator than 32 or possibly 64. 
Business has no call for fractions that 
cannot be easily calculated mentally. We 
should also use fractions that are com- 
mon in business, such as %4, 4, %, etc., 
and avoid such fractions as 3/29, 7/73, 
etc. How frequently the boy or girl, 
who has seemingly mastered fractions in 
the school-room, goes to the shop and is 
unable to apply his knowledge, not being 
able to tell how much a half of a foot and 
six inches is; or how much a half of a 
cup and a half should be. Then the in- 
dustrial teachers complain, and justly so. 

The complaint of the business men, 
that their young employees are not able 
to use skillfully the mathematical knowl- 
edge that they acquire in school, is a com- 
plaint that should not be overlooked. 

Business finds no place for such prob- 
lems as: If 4/5 of my money is $725, how 
much money have I? Business seldom, 
if ever, requires to find the whole when 
a part is given, but does want to know 
the part that is the gain or loss related 
to the capital and costs. 

Mr. Sensenig says that bank discount 
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should be eliminated ; to that I would add 
partnership, compound proportion, sur- 
veyor’s measure, Troy and apothecaries’ 
weights, paper weights, and obsolete 
units of other tables. 

Problems in taxes, insurance, bonds, 
stocks, partial payments, bank discount, 
compound interest, and time, 
ratio and proportion, and lumber measure 
should be very simple and taught chiefly 
for the information that they convey in- 
stead of their mathematical value. 

What is there left to teach? There re- 
remains : 


1. Counting numbers. 


2. Reading numbers: 
a. Integers, 
b. Common fractions, 
c. Decimal fractions. 


3. Writing numbers: 
a. Integers, 
b. Common fractions, 
c. Decimal fractions. 


4. Processes of— 
Addition, 
Subtraction, 
Multiplication, 
Division. 
Integers of — 
Common fractions, 
Decimal fractions (3 places). 


5. Percentage application: 
a. Trade discount, 
b. Profit and loss, 
c. Commission, 
d. Simple interest. 


I would like to say here that every 
effort should be made to dramatize the 
mathematics. This may be done in in- 
numerable ways. A class may be taken 
to the shop and there get an idea of how 
things are done, the cost of the material 
and the labor involved, and from the 
data thus secured innumerable problems 
may be evolved. The cost of screens for 
the class-room may be computed; how 


‘much lumber needed to do a given job 


and its cost, and so on. Incidentally, the 
pupil is acquiring a lot of valuable tech- 
nical or shop language, as we call it, 
while learning to apply his arithmetic. 
A store may be installed. Empty car- 
tons may be secured from almost any 
grocery, price tags affixed, and one pupil 


made storekeeper, while the others go in 
and make such purchases as they desire, ~ 
with paper money which they have been 
furnished. Bargain days may be held, 
when everything is sold at a discount, 
and thus the pupil acquires an under- 
standing of discount in a practical way 
and enjoys getting it. 

Interest may be taught by installing a 
bank to take charge of the pupils’ spend- 
ing money, etc. A pupil thus learns the 
business methods of a bank—how to 
make out checks, deposit slips, etc—a 
knowledge that is woefully lacking among 
many of our graduates. 

Mr. Sensenig speaks of skill. What is 
skill? Besides a knowledge of what and 
how, skill involves accuracy and a rea- 
sonable speed. This is acquired by— 

I. Using mathematical knowledge in a 
large variety of fields in a large variety 
of ways. 

II. Training in interpretation. 

III. Training in calculation. 

IV. Training in estimating results. 

V. Training in checking work as it 
progresses. 

The fact that there is little transfer of 
knowledge from one field to another 
should always be borne in mind, and the 
chance to apply the principles and prob- 
lems learned in the class-room should be 
given frequently. 

A person who learns a fact from a 
book may not be able to apply it; just as 
the person who learns the theory of 
farming may not be a skillful farmer ; or 
the man who is skillful with tools on the 
farm may be a poor mechanic in the fac- 
tory. 

If one is to be skillful, he must know 
how to attack his problem; how to 
analyze, so that a correct and reasonably 
speedy determination may be made of 
what the problem calls for, and the data 
given for solution. 

Do not call for elaborate explanations 
as to what is to be done, but give much 
practise to what the problem calls for 
and how the result is to be obtained. 

Teach pupils to think through a prob- 
lem before beginning work, and to de- 
termine, approximately, what the result 
should be. This training in estimating 
results cultivates a judgment that ts ‘in- 
valuable in business. 

Skill in solving problems requires not 
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only ready judgment in interpretation, 
but accuracy and reasonable speed. 

Speed seems to depend upon familiarity 
with addition, subtraction, division, and 
multiplication, and ability to see combina- 
tions among numbers that will simplify 
computation. 

In addition there are 45 combinations 
that Mr. Sensenig spoke of that should 
be so thoroughly mastered that the child 
will recognize them instantly. 

I also think, with Mr. Sensenig, that 
the Austrian, or making change, method 
of subtraction is to be preferred, so that 
pupils may more readily calculate men- 
tally. 

Mr. Sensenig mentions the Courtis 
Tests as a means of testing out to find 
what a child should do. To develop 
speed in the four fundamental processes 
of arithmetic, these Courtis Tests are 
unexcelled. 

I should like to emphasize what Mr. 
Sensenig said about denominate numbers. 
Only like things can be added or sub- 
tracted, and in multiplication only one 
thing or a given number of the same 
thing is taken a certain number of times. 
This is important, for if pupils are rea- 
sonably intelligent, they must understand 
the nature of the process. Therefore, 
don’t say feet X feet sq. ft. There are 
two errors here. The multiplier is not 
abstract and the answer is not like the 
multiplicand. For the same reason, don’t 
say 2X 3 quarts 6 pints, but rather 
2 pints X 3 = 6 pints. 

The ability to see relation between 
numbers and to choose the economical 
way to use these relations is gained only 
through practise. We do not wish to 
train lightning calculators; the purpose 
of the school is to so teach elementary 
arithmetic that the pupils will grow in 
power to understand and interpret prob- 
lems that properly belong to this ele- 
mentary field. 

Pupils should be taught to estimate 
results. This training may be begun very 
early in school life by training them to 
estimate lengths, weights, etc. 

The habit of checking should also be 
fixed early. Checking consists of re- 
peating one process before the next one 
is begun. 

Children rely too much on the pencil. 
What can be done with the mind should 
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not be done with the pencil. The pencil 
should not take the place of the mind. 

Stone and Rice time makes no differ- 
ence. 

All educators do not agree with Stone 
and Rice, who Mr. Sensenig says found 
that pupils did as well at one hour as at 
another. ‘Tanner, for one, says that the 
best is from 9 to I1. 

Mr. Sensenig mentioned home-work, 
but said nothing about study-hour work 
in arithmetic, and I would like to hear 
some opinions on that subject. I think 
that arithmetic is a very poor subject for 
study-hour work. Most of the work in 
arithmetic should be done under the eye 
of the teacher, so that errors in method 
may be checked at once and the correct 
method shown, while if work is given 
for study hour the child may go ahead 
applying the wrong method and arrive at 
a totally wrong conclusion, yet quite un- 
aware that it is wrong; then the next day 
he has not only to learn the correct way, 
but to unlearn the method he applied the 
night before. At best, arithmetic for 
study hour is only a form of busy-work, 
keeping the child out of mischief, while 
the time might be more usefully spent 
applied in the study of some subject that 
did not need such close supervision on 
the part of the teacher. 

In closing, all of our work in school 
should have as its ultimate aim the mak- 
ing of good citizens, and the teacher that 
teaches arithmetic so that it is really use- 
ful to the student when he leaves school 
is the teacher who is really accomplishing 
something. 


DISCUSSION BY MRS. T. F. DRISCOLL* 


I have only ten minutes, and what can 
I say in ten minutes? I have no paper 
of my own; I was asked to discuss Mr. 
Sensenig’s paper and I want to speak 
first about his point. He says that a 
teacher should know at once whether an 
answer to a problem is about what it 
should be. In doing our work with prob- 
lems, I would first have a good deal of 
that kind of work. “Will your answer 
be larger or smaller?” “Will it be about 
so much?” And not get such results as 
you do sometimes, that the cow gives 


* Instructor, Lexington Avenue School, New 
York City. 
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more cream than she does milk, and the 
interest is decidedly larger than the prin- 
cipal. 

I want to join my voice very strongly 
to that of Mr. Sensenig for a more thor- 
ough preparation of teaching arithmetic. 
It is not seemly that such a large propor- 
tion of our normal classes, our embryo 
teachers, simply cannot do the problems 
that our pupils do without any difficulty 
whatever. I am not going to go into that 
at this time, but I am simply going to 
say that that ought not to be the case, 
and that in some way it should be 
changed. 

A high-school course? Yes, at least; 
but a high-school course that gives a 
proper knowledge of arithmetic. Then a 
normal course, by all means, if we can 
get it. I wish we could have one or two 
years of a college course, in addition, for 
the broadening effect that it ought to 
give, at least, and the ability it gives to 
see both sides of a question ; and a course, 
at any rate, in psychology. It seems to 
me that the teacher who can most clearly 
put her mind where the child’s mind is— 
who can, if I might use a medical term, 
diagnose the case—will be the most likely 
to find a remedy for the trouble that ex- 
ists. 

Then we should have that initial prep- 
aration, the high-school course—and 
mind, the high-school course that teaches 
arithmetic—and a normal course of a 
year or two, and as much additional as 
we can get; and, of course, the special 
course for teaching the deaf. hen, 
when the teacher takes her place in a 
class, or his place, is her work done in 
preparation? By no means. She has to 
read ; she has to study; she should go to 
good schools like the Horace Mann and 
the School of Ethical Culture—I name 
those because they are in my own city— 
schools of that grade, where the modern 
method of teaching arithmetic is used, 
because I think we all realize that in the 
last fifteen or twenty years the teaching 
of arithmetic has simply been turned 
topsy-turvy—revolutionized. I think the 
whole tendency is toward a more prac- 
tical course. 

We might say that our object in teach- 
ing arithmetic is to so equip the child that 
he can meet the problems that will con- 
front him, because it is true that we use 
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arithmetic every day of our lives. Take 
the one subject of United States money; 
that is taught so differently from the way 
I learned it or from the way I used to 
teach it. We have, first, writing the 
money, not from the work, but from the 
money itself. If you want the child to 
write $23.06, throw down two ten-dollar 
bills, three ones, a nickel, and a penny, 
and tell him to write that in figures. That 
is the way it is done in those schools I 
have mentioned. 

Then they take up making change— 
that has already been brought out—in a 
salesman’s way, counting from the cost 
of the purchase to the money given in 
payment thereof. 

Next is the current pay-roll, and I 
think that has done more than any one 
thing to establish the relative value and 
position of dollars and cents. 

Then the bills—how to make a bill, 
how to receipt a bill; how to open an 
account at a bank; how to make out a 
deposit slip; how to write a check, how 
to endorse it, where to endorse it; how 
to send an endorsed check through the 
mail in such a way that if you lose the 
check you don’t lose the money. 

And, later on, you take up the question 
of salary—what proportion of the salary 
should be spent for rent, what proportion 
should be spent for clothing, what pro- 
portion should be saved for emergencies 
which would arise. 

Now all of these things a teacher of 
arithmetic should know—at least, should 
know that they are being taught as they 
are in all those modern schools. She 
should know also little methods that have 
been invented—improved methods. 

Mr. Brown, of Nebraska, thinks he 
has a fine way to teach fractions, and 
Mrs. Jones, of Massachusetts, is quite 
sure she has a good way to. teach 
percentage. That simply illuminates the 
subject, and the teacher should know 
these. We should know the latest inven- 
tions to help our work along—the one to 
show fractions at a glance, and that most 
fascinating little invention for the arith- 
metical addition combination, where you 
touch a button and if your answer is cor- 
rect the combination disappears and an- 
other one appears, but if your combina- 
tion is not correct it remains there, 
before your eyes, to be solved again. This 
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the children find very fascinating and 
very interesting and helpful as well. 

Now this, of course, implies a good 
deal of study. The teacher doesn’t 
necessarily take up all these devices or 
methods. 

I have omitted really the most impor- 
tant thing of all, and that is interesting 
the child. How? Your way might not 
be mine; your temperament is not the 
same as mine; but, remember, your way 
and my way both must be the child’s way, 
and the child must be interested. You 
can’t get good work in arithmetic unless 
your children are interested in the sub- 
ject. And perhaps one potent factor 
would be to interest yourself in what in- 
terests the child. 

I presume you all read, as I did, in the 
Annals, Miss Cox’s remarks on the sub- 
ject in the teaching of language. I was 
amused where she said she knew the 
names of the Cleveland ball players. 
Well, I certainly know the names of the 
ball players, too; only mine are the 
Giants and Yankees. Now, that may be 
good in every subject, but especially 
good in arithmetic, because look at the 
field you have for problems there. The 
child who doesn’t care much about per- 
centage is anxious to learn how to find 
what per cent of the games his home 
team has lost and won, and my children 
have been very much interested to find 
the ratio of Babe Ruth’s home runs to 
those of some other player in a rival 
team. If baseball doesn’t interest them, 
try something else. Their interest in the 
movies can be utilized in that way. I 
have made problems on the salaries paid 
the movie stars, and those opportunities 
are not few. 

The point is that you must: interest 
the child, and you can make a drill not 
only interesting, but wildly exciting to 
the child if you can get his point of view. 
One child I interested in addition com- 
binations. He played dominoes with his 
father every night after supper, and he 
wanted to know from me just what num- 
bers would make five, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty, so that he. could beat daddy. 
Well, I told him. Then I urged him to 
learn others, that might be used in some 
other game. Perhaps it is not the highest 
motive, but it has the combinations. 
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Then, after all this preparation, I was 
not going to say anything about the 
pedagogy; I could not add anything to 
what Mr. Sensenig said. Frankly, I 
could not have said so much, unless I had 
studied up beforehand for the occasion. 
I wanted to speak first of our course of 
study, but the time is so very short that 
I am going to drop that and just mention 
two or three things, except to say this 
one thing, that I do use the Austrian 
method entirely—no borrowing at all. 

There isn’t any use to go on with that. 
I will then, in the one more minute I 
have left, tell the points I would like to 
have brought out if I had more time. 

First. Initial preparation, of which I 
spoke—the high school, normal school, 
and such else as we could get; then a 
continual preparation all through the 
years, as long as you are teaching. 

The next step would be to not only 
try to get, but get, accuracy. Be sure 
that the child understands what he is 
doing, and get acturacy, because you can, 
with every child who is not mentally de- 
fective. 

Then put as much of the work as you 
can into the hands of the child. Our 
children have made splendid devices for 
arithmetic combinations. They made 
wonderful problems. Some of them I 
have had to take upstairs and do in the 
privacy of my own apartment—where 
they began to ask me what per cent of 
the Democratic Presidents came from 
Virginia, for instance. 

The next step is to correlate all along 
the course—correlate with the work of the 
other teachers; correlate especially with 
the industrial work. Let them bring you 
their problems from the shop, from the 
counting-room, from the dress-making 
shop. Learn how to double the receipts ; 
learn if Mary Jones wants to have a skirt 
made of material forty inches wide, with 
a two-inch hem and allowing an inch for 
the seam, how much it will take. Let 
them bring their problems to you, and I 
assure you, if you let them, they will; 
they bring them to me in great numbers. 
Then, above all, make it interesting to 
your pupils and to yourself, and you will 
find, as I do, I think, that. teaching arith- 
metic is a very delightful occupation, 
second only to teaching rhythm. 
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“A happy bit of hame this auld world would be, 

If men, when they’re here, could make shift to 
agree, 

An’ ilk said to his neighbor, in cottage an’ ha’, 
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‘Come, gi’e me your hand; we are brethren a’. 
—Rosert NICOLL. 


M* DEAR FRIENDS: 

May you all have a very happy 
Christmas! May there be within your 
homes the red of the holly, the glisten of 
the mistletoe, and the cheery crackle of 
a warm hearth-fire. May you find great 
joy in the giving and receiving of gifts, 
the tokens of friendship and love; and 
may you not forget, in the midst of these 
gay festivities, the little Christ-child, who 
came by way of the manger, so many 
hundreds of years ago, with the gift of 
his life and his love held tight in his 
tiny hands. Let us remember to thank 
him on that immortal day! 

The Friendly Corner is now three 
months old. Already our friends are 
brushing aside some of the inconse- 
quential things we chatter about, and are 

robing into the vital things of the spirit. 
hose who are endowed with the full use 
of every sense may choose to go their 
way and ignore that strong current of 
religion that flows along beneath the 
lives of all of us; but we who are deaf- 
ened are forced to meet this question. 
It is the way of mankind, to meet dis- 
appointment and affliction with bitterness 
and resentment. After the first rush of 
grief, we become calmer, and soon begin 
to think and ponder over matters that 
have never disturbed us before. We de- 
cide for ourselves, from our experiences 
in life and from observation of the lives 
of others and a reading of the Great 
Book, what we do believe. We decide 
that God is unkind, unfair, and very cruel 
to us, and in consequence we fling our- 
selves into an abyss of depression ; or we 
decide that God is wise, all-knowing, and 
all-loving, and we take on faith the 
things we do not understand. To our 
surprise, we often find that our new lives 
of service have brought us happiness of 


which we never dared to dream. Again, 
we dismiss the matter with indifference 
and assume that God does not exist ; and 
where are we then? 

One of our new friends has asked us 
some very pertinent questions along this 
line of thought: 


How many, knowing the inconvenience of 
deafness, escape depression ? 

How many, hearing nothing, are helped by 
church-going? 

How many know and firmly believe that there 
are two ways of hearing? 

How many know and believe firmly that the 
spiritual ear is keener than the physical? 

How many read the Bible faithfully, that 
they may hear more keenly the things of the 
spirit ? 

How many, hearing more keenly the things 
of the spirit, eagerly go to church? 

How many, going to church and hearing 
keenly the voice of the spirit, ever suffer from 
depression ? 


I do not expect any one to answer all 
these questions, but if you desire to an- 
swer any one or more of them, I should 
be very glad to know your point of view. 

The Speech-Reading Club of Phila- 
delphia has an organized Bible class, with 
a large, faithful membership. How many 
other leagues and clubs have formed 
such classes? Is it not a splendid idea? 

I have received two more letters from 
people wishing to start leagues for the 
deafened. A gentleman in Portland, 
Oregon, writes that he would like to 
start a league there, and is puzzled as to 
how he shall make the hard of hearing 
understand what he desires to do. Do 
you know of any hard-of-hearing person 
in that city who would like to join the 
league? There would be an excellent op- 
portunity for practise work, for social 
affairs, and possibly for more ambitious 
undertakings. There is no lip-reading 
school there, and there is a need for a 
good teacher in that field. This gentle- 
man also says: “My daughter has been 
thinking of using an acousticon. Would 
you advise her to do so? Has an instru- 
ment of this kind any bad effects on the 
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natural hearing?” Will you, my friends, 
tell me what your experience has been in 
using any of these aids to hearing? 

The other letter is from a lady in 
Waynesburg, Pa. She would like to 
form a practise club in her town. Do 
you know of any one who would like to 
join her in this plan? She has also 
offered me the directions for making 
lovely baskets from sewing pine-needles 
together with raffia. She will gladly pro- 
vide any one with the pine-needles her- 
self, if they are not able to procure them. 
Would you like these directions? Then, 


again, china-berries make pretty beads 
when dyed, and this lady has kindly of- 
fered to supply me with some. 

Would you not like to join our Cor- 
respondence Club? “The Friendly Cor- 
ner” is freely open to all. We cannot 
have too many friends nor too many 
ideas for making this page a success. 

Address “The Friendly Corner, 35th 
ok and Volta Place, Washington, 

Please enclose a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope if you want a personal 


reply. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING (INCORPORATED) 


By ANNETTA W. PECK 


oF THE VoLTa REVIEW have 
been aware for some time that a 
national organization for the hard of 
hearing was in existence and had, in fact, 
been incorporated. It is the object of 
this article to give our public full in- 
formation regarding the origin and prog- 
ress of the American Association for the 
Hard of Hearing (Incorporated) up to 
the present moment, when, its permanent 
officers and board of managers having 
been elected, it is ready to begin the great 
work of service for which it came into 
being. 

The idea of an association to bind to- 
gether the scattered forces of organiza- 
tions of deafened people into one great 
movement which should be nation-wide 
and, in time, world-wide, occurred to cer- 
tain members of the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing as long ago as 
1916; the Volta Bureau sent out a letter 
suggesting and paving the way for such 
an organization in December, 1918; but 
the credit for setting the machinery of 
organization in actual motion belongs to 
Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New York League. This 
League had had a national scope from its 
beginning, but believed that its primary 
duty lay in serving the deafened citizens 
of its own great community. It there- 
fore carried on unceasing propaganda for 
the formation of new organizations and 


welcomed eagerly each new group, which, 
by relieving the New York League from 
responsibility for the deafened in a 
given locality, released a unit of its power 
for greater service to its own community. 

Dr. Phillips, who is an organization 


-worker of vast experience and knowl- 


edge, as well as a leader among American 
otologists, believed that an organization 
similar to that of the American Medical 
Association, with its constituent State 
and county societies, could be constructed 
in such a way as to include the existing 
leagues, guilds, and clubs, as well as di- 
rect members not associated with any 
organization. 

In January, 1919, he invited his col- 
leagues of the directorate of the New 
York League and also the League’s staff 
of social workers to discuss this project. 
It was decided at this conference to hold 
a convention at the rooms of the New 
York League on February 27 and 28, 
1919, and the following program was 
adopted: Thursday evening, February 27, 
a meeting for the purpose of organizing a 
national league; Friday, February 28, a 
luncheon for the delegates, followed by 
the regular meeting of the study club, 
which the delegates would be invited to 
address ; Friday evening, a reception com- 
bining the entertainment of the delegates 
with the League’s welcome home to its 


returning soldier-president, Dr. Hays. 
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To this convention were invited all 
organizations for the hard of hearing 
known to the New York League, namely, 
the Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, Newark, and Toledo Leagues, 
the Speech Readers’ Guild of Boston and 
the Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia. 
In addition, all schools of lip-reading 
which had shown, in previous corre- 
spondence, any tendency toward organi- 
zation or interest in social work were in- 
vited to send representatives. Among 
these were schools in Mobile, Minne- 
apolis, Cleveland, Denver, Boston, Cincin- 
nati, Washington, Syracuse, New York, 
Lynchburg, and other places. Dr. Hays 
undertook personally to write to Mr. De 
Land, enlisting his interest and inviting 
him to attend. New York people invited 
to these meetings consisted of prominent 
and active members of the League and 
social workers representing various agen- 
cies with which it co-operated. 

The meeting of February 27 was well 
attended, Boston and Newark being 
strongly represented. The question was 
carefully discussed, and it was the sense 
of the meeting that a national league 
should -be organized. At the request of 
the New York League, Major Robert 
McC. Marsh prepared and submitted to 
the meeting a tentative draft of a form 
of Constitution and By-Laws, with the 
recommendation that the national league 
should be organized under the Member- 
ship Corporation Law of the State of 
New York. The subject of organization 
was then referred to a committee, which 
met and discussed it more fully and ad- 
journed to meet on April 2 for final 
action. This committee submitted the 
draft papers prepared by Major Marsh 
to organizations and interested schools of 
lip-reading, inviting them to send dele- 
gates or a proxy vote to the meeting of 
April 2. 

The response was universally favor- 
able, and the necessary proceedings were 
held (in which representatives of six or- 
ganizations and schools took part), cul- 
minating in the incorporation, on June 
16, of the American Association for the 
Hard of Hearing. Temporary officers 
and a temporary Board of Managers 
were elected. It was voted to arrange 
with the New York League for the tem- 


porary use of their office as the Associa- 
tion’s headquarters. 

- The New York League applied for 
membership as a constituent body and 


was followed by the San Francisco 


League. Previous to the first annual 
meeting of the Association, which took 
place on March 12, 1920, organizations, 
whether members or not, and also schools 
of lip-reading, were asked to send in 
lists of prominent persons connected with 
them from which the permanent board 
of managers would be elected. In ac- 
cordance with the indications thus ob- 
tained, the following persons were elected 
at the annual meeting: 


To serve for three years: 


W. J. Curtis, Esq., Honorary President 
of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

Miss Mildred Kennedy, President of 
the Speech-Readers’ Guild of Bos- 
ton. 

S. MacCuen Smith, M. D., Philadelphia. 

Henry Horn, M. D., Secretary of tne 
San Francisco League for the Hard 
of Hearing. : 


To serve for two years: 


Samuel Wagner, Honorary President 
of the Speech-Reading Club of 
Philadelphia. 

Miss Rose L. Dickinson, President of 
the Chicago League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

Wendell C. Phillips, M. D., First Vice- 
President of the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing. 

Charles W. Richardson, M. D., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

W. A. McKean, President of the 
Pittsburgh League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 


To serve for one year: 


Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr., representing 
the Newark (N. J.) League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

Harold Hays, M. D., President of the 
New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

David Harold Walker, M. D., Boston. 

Miss Josephine Timberlake, Editor of 
THe REvIEw. 

Thomas A. Edison. 
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On September 17, 1920, the Board of 
Managers met and elected the following 
officers, to serve until the next annual 
meeting : 

President, Wendell C. Phillips, M. D. 

First Vice-President, Miss Cora Elsie 
Kinzie. 

Second Vice-President, David Harold 
Walker, M. D. 

Third Vice-President, Mrs. John E. D. 
Trask. 

Recording Secretary, Miss Josephine 
Timberlake. 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Annetta 
W. Peck. 

Treasurer, Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 

Dr. Talbot R. Chambers, President of 
the Jersey City (N. J.) League for the 
Hard of Hearing, was elected to fill the 
vacancy on the Board caused by the death 
of Dr. Horn. Mr. John de Raismes 
Storey was appointed attorney to the As- 
sociation. 

It was decided at this meeting to hold 
the next annual meeting in Boston, and 
to make it an event of the first importance 
and interest. Plans will be developed by 
a Committee on Arrangements for the 
Annual Meeting and the date and pro- 
gram will be published in THE VoLTa 
REVIEW as soon as decided upon. Miss 
Timberlake has very kindly offered to 

rint the Constitution and By-Laws in 
REVIEW. 

As the organization of the Association 
is now complete and it is actually func- 
tioning, it is the privilege of every per- 
son interested to support it and by such 
support to hasten the time when it can 
reach the height of its power for good. 
Its purpose is to promote the cause of 
the deafened throughout the world in 
every possible way that is non-partisan 
and non-sectarian. By developing its 
power, it can throw its weight into great 
issues of social betterment—educational, 
scientific, vocational, and recreational. It 
will be able to join in movements for ob- 
taining legislation bearing upon these 
issues. A private agency, it will look 
ever forward to the time when our coun- 
try shall be so well governed that there 
shall be no need for private agencies, and 
until such an era of illumination arrives, 
it will blaze the trail and point the way 
for the enlightenment of public service. 
An association of such broad and noble 


aims may well enlist the very greatest in 
the land. It is the earnest hope of its 
founders that the President of the United 
States may head its honorary officers, and 
that men such as Alexander Graham Bell, 
William Howard Taft, and Thomas A. 
Edison will gladly lend to it their names, 
their approbation, and their support. 

One of the Association’s main purposes 
is to encourage the organization of local 
groups; even the scriptural two or three 
that are gathered together in a noble aim 
may join its membership as individuals. 
Twenty-five individuals joining the Asso- 
cation at the minimum dues of $2 per 
annum may, by combining their dues, 
enroll their group as a constituent body, 
meantime pursuing concerted activities 
which will yield them much happiness 
and profit. Organizations which desire 
to join the Association as constituent 
bodies and which hesitate to expend the 
sum of $50 per annum (which is the 
annual membership fee of an organiza- 
tion) may raise their dues in either of 
two ways: by finding twenty-five persons 
who are willing to join as direct members 
at $2 or by giving a card party or other 
entertainment to raise the money. 

At the present time the Association has 
but two constituent bodies, the New York 
and the San Francisco Leagues. It has 
19 direct members and 34 constituent 
members (members of constituent bodies 
who pay $1 per annum). It has, there- 
fore, barely enough funds to pay for its 
stationery and such clerical work as type- 
writing; its work is to be upon a great 
scale and will require gifts of large sums, 
but it must first of all have a large mem- 
bership. For the sake of getting an en- 
terprise of such definite usefulness under 
way—usefulness by which all we who are 
adventitiously deafened will profit pro- 
foundly—the readers of THE Vora RE- 
viEW and their friends and families are 
urged to join the Association. If you are 
a member of a local organization, use 
your influence to make your league, guild, 
or club a part of this great national 
movement. Enlist the interest of your 
otologist and ask his aid in getting mem- 
bers, and, as a matter of course, become 
a member yourself. 

Dues may be sent to the American As- 
sociation for the Hard of Hearing (In- 
corporated), 126 East 59 Street, New 
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York, N. Y., whence all requests for in- 
formation will be answered. The Editor 
of Tur Vorra Review will also receive 
dues. 


Tue AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING (INCORPORATED) 


CONSTITUTION 


I 
Name 


This corporation shall be named “American 
Association for the Hard of Hearing (Incor- 
porated).” 


II 
Object 


The object of the Association is to ‘improve 
the condition and relieve the misfortunes of 
persons whose hearing has been lost or im- 
paired. The means for the attainment of this 
object include the following: Encouragement 
of scientific research as to the causes and treat- 
ment of deafness; development of special 
methods of instruction; establishment of 
scholarships ; assistance in procuring and retain- 
ing employment; furnishing of voluntary relief 
and aid in destitute cases; creation of facilities 
for development and exchange of ideas, and all 
other lawful activities that may be appropriate 
to the general purpose of the corporation. 

The Association shall not be conducted for 
the pecuniary benefit either of the corporation 
or of its members. It shall be national or in- 
ternational in scope, and shall encourage the 
formation of State and local associations for 
similar purposes. No single method of teach- 
ing lip-reading shall be preferentially ad- 
vocated. 


III 
Constituent Bodies 


State or local bodies, incorporated or unin- 
corporated, which have been or hereafter may 
be organized for the same or similar purposes 
as this corporation, and which shall have de- 
clared by resolution their allegiance to this 
corporation, may be recognized, under regula- 
tions to be provided in the by-laws of this cor- 
poration. Such constituent bodies shall have 
the right to send delegates to the meetings of 
the Association, who may take part in the pro- 
ceedings as representatives of their respective 
organizations. 


IV 
Membership 


The Association shall comprise three kinds 
of members : 

1. Delegates from Constituent Bodies—Any 
constituent body may send to a meeting of the 
Association such number of delegates as it 
pleases, who thereby become delegate members, 
and all of whom together shall cast a total 


number of votes equal to the number of mem- 
bers of the American Association in good 
standing who are members of the body repre- 
sented, excluding any who are present or repre- 
sented individually. In case of a division of 
opinion, the voting strength of a constituent 
Association shall be distributed among its dele- 
gates equally. 

2. Members of Constituent Bodies—Any 
member of a constituent body shall become a 
member of this Association on being reported 
by his local organization and on payment of 
dues for the current year. The constituent 
body shall be responsible for the minimum dues 
of all members so reported. 

3. Direct Membership—Individuals who de- 
sire to promote the purpose of the Association, 
but who reside in territory where no constitu- 
ent body has been recognized, may be elected 
to direct membership in the Association. 

The Board of Managers may also establish a 
classification of members based on the amount 
of dues or contributions paid to the Associa- 
tion, and shall prescribe the qualifications, rules 
of election, privileges, and dues or membership 
fees of each class. Except in the case of 
honorary members, however, the minimum 
dues payable by members of constituent bodies 
shall always be less than the minimum dues. 
payable for direct membership; and a minimum 
annual fee shall always be payable by each 
constituent body in addition to the dues of its 
members. 


V 
Government 


The management of the affairs and property 
of the Association shall be vested in a Board 
of Managers and in such officers and agents as 
the Board may elect or appoint. 

The Board shall consist of fifteen members, 
holding office for three years, one-third of 
whom shall be elected at each annual meeting 
of the Association, except that at the first elec- 
tion one-third shall be elected for a term of 
one year, one-third for a term of two years, and 
one-third for a term of three years. Vacancies 
shall be filed as provided in the By-Laws. 

The Board of Managers shall have power to 
adopt, amend, and repeal By-Laws for the 
government of the Association, subject to the 
provisions of this Constitution. 


VI 
Meetings 


An annual meeting of the members of the 
Association shall be held at such place as the 
Board of Managers may determine, on the 
second Friday of March, or, if such day be a 
holiday, the next Friday following. 

Notices of the meeting shall be mailed to the 
members at least thirty days in advance. 

The election of managers shall take place at 
this meeting, the officers shall report upon the 
features of the preceding year, and any other 
business pertaining to the Association may be 
transacted. If practicable, addresses shall be 
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delivered and discussions take place on subjects 
of special interest to the members. | 

Special meetings of the Association may be 
called by the Board of Managers on not less 
than thirty days’ notice mailed to the members, 
stating the purpose of the meeting, and no 
business shall be considered at any such special 
meeting unless within the purpose so stated. 


Vil 
Advisory Medical Council 


The Board of Managers may, in its discre- 
tion, create an Advisory Medical Council, to be 
composed of members of the medical profes- 
sion, whether members of the Association or 
not, and may consult said council on any ques- 
tion of fact or policy. 


Vill 
Amendments 


This Constitution may be amended by a ma- 
jority vote of the members of the Association 
present at any annual meeting or at any special 
meeting called for the purpose. 


BY-LAWS 


I 
Board of Managers 


Stated meetings of the Board shall be held 
at the office of the Association, at 3.30 p.m. on 
the third Friday of March, June, September, 
and December of each year. Two weeks’ 
notice of the meeting shall be mailed to the 
members, but failure to give the proper notice 
shall not affect the validity of the meeting. 

Special meetings shall be called by the Secre- 
tary at the request of the President, or of five 
members of the Board, on not less than four- 
teen days’ notice mailed to the members, stat- 
ing the purpose of the meeting, and no business 
shall be considered at any such special meeting 
unless within the purpose so stated. 

Vacancies in the Board of Managers shall be 
filled by the Board until the next annual meet- 
ing of the Association, when any unexpired 
terms shall be filled by election. 


II 
Officers 


The Board of Managers, at the first meeting 
after the annual meeting of the Association, 
shall elect, as officers of the Association, a 
President, First, Second, and Third Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall 
discharge the usual duties of such officers, The 
President must be chosen from among the 
managers. He shall be chairman e* officio of 
the Board and a member of all standing com- 
mittees and shall preside at all meetings of the 
Association. The Board miay at any time ap- 
point such additional officers, agents, or repre- 
sentatives as they see fit. i 

The Board may also elect an Honorary 
President and one Honorary Vice-President 
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for each constituent body in recognition of 
distinguished service rendered to the State, the 
Nation, or to the Association, or of notable 
achievement in the learned professions or in 
social welfare work. 

The officers of the Association shall be sub- 
ject to removal at any time by the affirmative 
vote of a majority of the whole Board of 
Managers. 


Executive Committee 


The Board of Managers may from its own 
number annually appoint and remove, at pleas- 
ure, an Executive Committee of not less than 
five members, of which the President ex officio 
shall be one, and may confer upon such com- 
mittee all or any part of the powers and duties 
of the Board of Managers when the latter is 
not in session, except as hereafter in this 
paragraph specified; but all action of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall be subject to revision 
or alteration by the Board of Managers, pro- 
vided that no rights of third parties shall be 
affected by any such revision or alteration. All 
action of the Executive Committee shall be 
promptly reported to the Board of Managers. 
The Executive Committee shall not have power 
to fill vacancies in the Board, elect or remove 
officers, or amend the by-laws. 


IV 
Standing Committees 


At its first meeting following the annual 
meeting of the Association, the Board shall ap- 
point from among the members of the Asso- 
ciation the following standing committees, of 
which the chairman shall in each instance be 
named from among the members of the Board 
of Managers: 


. Committee on Research. 

. Committee on Publication. 

. Committee on Education. 

. Committee on Employment and Voca- 
tions, 

. Committee on Relief. 

. Committee on Welfare. 

. Committee on Handwork Shops. 

. Committee on Arrangements for Annual 
Meeting. 

9. Nominating Committee. 

10, Membership Committee. 


The Board of Managers may provide for 
such other standing or special committees as it 
may deem wise. 

Vv 


Membership and Dues 


Non-delegate members of the Association 
shall comprise the following classes: Founders, 
contributing $5,000; benefactors, contributing 
$1,000; patrons, contributing $100 or more an- 
nually ; sustaining members, contributing $25 or 
more annually; regular members, contributing 
less than $25 annually, but not less than the 
minimum annual dues; honorary members, 
elected as such by the Board of Managers. 
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Founders and benefactors shall be life mem- 
bers and exempt from annual dues, All other 
non-delegate members, except honorary mem- 
bers, shall be subject to minimum annual dues 
of one dollar in the case of members of con- 
stituent bodies, and two dollars in the case of 
direct membership. 

The Board of Managers reserves the right to 
terminate membership for non-payment of dues 
or otherwise. 


VI 
Recognition of Constituent Bodies 


Before any State or local organization shall 
be recognized as a constituent body of this 
Association, a copy of its constitution and by- 
laws, and if incorporated, a copy of its certifi- 
cate or articles of incorporation, shall be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Managers, together 
with such other statements or information as 
may be requested. 

Every constituent body shall pay to the As- 
sociation an annual fee of $50. 

The Board of Managers reserves the right to 
withdraw recognition of a constituent body for 
non-payment of fees or otherwise. 


Vil 


Order of Business 


The following shall be the order of business 
at meetings of the Association: 


Secretary’s report on notice. 
Ascertainment of quorum. 
Reading of minutes. 

Reports of officers. 

Reports of committees . 
Unfinished business. 

Election of managers. 

New and miscellaneous business. 
Addresses and discussions. 


The following shall be the order of business 
at meetings of the Board of Managers and of 
the Executive. Committee : 


Roll call. 

Reading of minutes, 

Election of officers. 

Reports of officers. 

Reports of standing committees. 
Election of members. 

Reports of special committees. 
Unfinished business. 

New and miscellaneous buisness. 


Vill 


Quorum 


At all meetings of the Association twenty- 
five members, including delegate members, shall 
constitute a quorum. At all meetings of the 
Board of Managers or of any committee, one 
third shall constitute a quorum. 

In any case where a quorum is not present 
the presiding officer may adjourn the meeting 
to an hour fixed by him. 


IX 
Seal 
The seal of the corporation shall be circular 


and bear the name of the corporation inscribed 
thereon. 
x 


Compensation 


The Board of Managers or the Executive 
Committee may fix the compensation of any 
agent or employee of the Association, but the 
payment of any salary, compensation, or 
emolument of any kind to any manager or 
officer of the Association shall require authori- 
zation by the concurring vote of two-thirds of 
the entire Board of Managers. 


XI 
Fiscal Year 
The fiscal year shall commence with the first 
day of February and end with the last day of 
January. 


Amendment of By-Laws 


The by-laws may be amended by the con- 
curring vote of a majority of all of the 
managers at any stated meeting or at any 
special meeting called for the purpose. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AN EDITORIAL NOTE 


At last an association for all the deaf- 
ened people in the United States is in 
actual operation. No matter where you 
live, what your creed, nor whether you 
belong to any local society for those with 
impaired hearing, you will be welcomed 
as a member of the American Associa- 
tion for the Hard of Hearing. It is 
earnestly hoped that all existing organi- 
zations will immediately join as units, 
and that all hard-of-hearing people whose 
places of residence are unsuited to the 
formation of local societies will join as 
individual members. 

It is unfortunate that a name should 
have been chosen so similar to that of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. In- 
evitably each will be spoken of as “The 
American Association,” and great con- 
fusion will result. Perhaps this can be 
remedied. Would not “The International 
Association for the Hard of Hearing” 
be a better and broader title for the new 
organization ? 
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A VISIT TO SCHOOLS 


NCE MORE the Editor has had a de- 
lightful visit to schools, this time in 
Trenton and Philadelphia. 

Mr. Pope, the superintendent of the 
New Jersey School, gave us a cordial 
reception and every possible opportunity 
to see his “kingdom” from every angle, 
escorting us personally through much of 
the far-famed industrial department; 
while Mrs. Anderson, head of the aca- 
demic department, graciously acted as 
guide in her sphere. : 

We saw some excellent work, espe- 
cially in the lower grades, where the 
speech and lip-reading were noticeably 
good ; also the language used by the class 
which will take the entrance examination 
for Gallaudet College in the spring was 
well worth commenting upon. 

One reason for a fluent use of English 
was obvious: the language of the indus- 
trial department is the English language. 
Each pupil must learn, remember, and 
use the name of every tool he handles; 
must be able to describe, in English, 
every mechanical feat he accomplishes. 
Each industry has its own collection of 
reference books, ready at hand to be con- 
sulted. An interesting product of the 
carpenter shop was an ingenious case in 
which to keep the magazines and trade 
journals used in that department. It was 
not quite finished, and was designed by 
the boy who was making it. The teacher 
had called his attention to the fact that 
the magazines were frequently damaged 
and soiled, and suggested that he make 
something in which to keep them, so that 
any number desired could be reached 
quickly and conveniently. 

The printing office is a school in 
itselfi—two of them, in fact, for it also 
teaches the trade of photo-engraving. 
Six big linotype machines were clicking 
away as we entered, even the girls in the 
Trenton School being given an oppor- 
tunity to learn this profitable way of earn- 
ing a living. We were initiated into the 
mysteries of “gas pots,” “electric pots,” 
and two or three different styles of ma- 
chines, one even carrying. four sizes of 
type and requiring a steady head indeed 
not to be bewildered by its intricacies. 

A tall boy, with good speech and pleas- 
ant manners, showed us interesting things 


in the realm of photo-engraving: differ- 
ent “screens” used in the making of fine 
copper-plate engravings, the “dark room” 
for development work, a new machine 
for washing the metal with acid, and 
(with a smile) the little “screen” which 
he had used in learning the art. 

In the sewing-room we saw a dress 
made by a little twelve-year-old girl, who, 
as a seamstress, seems to be an embryo 
genius. She has, we learned, made about 
twenty-five dresses, of which five were 
cut, fitted, and made before she was ten 
years old. We inquired what sort of 
work she did in other departments, and 
were told that she was the best in her 
class at everything. 

Out in the yard there was something 
which interested us perhaps more than 
anything else we saw, because it was the 
result of play, not work. 

A large pile of used lumber, old pieces 
of boards, with a nail here and there, had 
been placed temporarily at the edge of 
the small boys’ playground. These little 
fellows, too small to have begun regular 
shop-work, had taken those old scraps, 
knocked out the nails with brickbats 
(they had no tools, not even a hammer), 
and built a house. It was a fairly sub- 
stantial structure of two rooms, each 
probably about eight feet square, and we 
walked inside and stood up straight. The 
roof was an ingeniously fastened layer 
of straw and leaves, with a few planks 
for security. How waterproof it was we 
do not know, but the magazine pictures 
on the walls did not look as though they 
had been wet. The boys might well have 
strutted with pride (and they did). 

After that, we did not feel so much 
astonished when shown the plans for a 
bungalow drawn for some friends of his 
by a young fellow of twenty. The plans 
had not yet been submitted, but we could 
not help hoping that they would be ac- 
cepted. 

But enough! If we spend all of our 
time in the New Jersey School, we shall 
have none left for the others we went 
to see. 

We went to Miss Garrett’s School on 
Saturday—an unfortunate day, but bet- 
ter, we thought, than no day at all. We 
had hoped at least to be able to converse 
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a little with the children on the play- 
grounds, and thus observe the speech and 
lip-reading, of which we had heard so 
much ; but we were disappointed in this, 
as Miss Garrett prefers having visitors 
see them in the school-rooms. 

She herself received us most courte- 
ously, and showed us the beautiful 
grounds and excellent equipment. The 
children surely have many things to make 
life pleasant. Each one has his own little 
garden, and great is the rivalry over 
vegetables and flowers. There is a 
swimming pool, too, and a well-equipped 
little gymnasium. There are about sixty 
children in the school. 

The Archbishop Ryan Memorial School 
is not far from the business center of 
Philadelphia. It is one of the few schools 
we have visited where there seemed to be 
as much space as was needed. We did 
not see much of the school work—a little 
speech, lip-reading, and arithmetic was 
all. There are about twenty boarding 
pupils and as many more who live at 
home. All of the classes are oral. The 
sympathy of the teachers and the en- 
thusiasm of the pupils were apparent, 
and the kindly courtesy with which we 
were welcomed added greatly to the 
pleasure of our little visit. 

We spent one day at the Kinzie School 
of Speech-Reading, watching individual 
lessons, different teachers, small classes, 
larger classes, and finally one spirited 
group composed of all the pupils, from 
beginners to postgraduates. Such a class 
is, of course, the teacher’s greatest prob- 
lem, but Miss Cora Kinzie had it moving 
at full speed, with not a dull moment 
from beginning to end. 

There is something inspiring about a 
good class of speech-readers. No other 
group of students ever displays such 
pleasure and interest. 

Mt. Airy! To get a comprehensive 
idea of it would require at least a week, 
and, although we spent parts of two days 
there, we feel that an attempt to tell 
about it would be much like that of one 
of the six blind men of Hindustan—the 
six who, acéording to the story, having 
_ grasped different parts of the elephant, 
came to blows because their descriptions 
of it (“like a wall,” “like a rope,” “like 
a tree,” etc.) differed so widely. 
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We were not able to see.the inter- 

mediate department at all, but spent as 
much time as possible at the beginning 
and end of the course of study. 
' The wonderful supply of class-room 
materials in Cresheim Hall (the primary 
department) would delight the heart of 
any teacher of a beginning class. Ap- 
parently nothing is missing that could add 
to the ease and accuracy of building a 
foundation for the education of these 
little ones. 

Primary work is so similar in all 
schools that there is little to tell about 
what we saw, except to say that it was 
excellent; but we do want to comment 
upon the speech drill in Miss Haeseler’s 
class. This class is one of those ex- 
hibited at the convention, and the work, 
at our request, was the same. The chil- 
dren had not seen the charts since the 
convention, and it would not have been 
surprising if they had forgotten a great 
deal; but they could hardly have done 
the work more beautifully if they had re- 
hearsed it half an hour earlier. It was 
hard, hard hammering on some of the 
difficulties daily encountered in the speech 
of deaf children, and it could not help 
producing good results. They were evi- 
denced on all sides. All through Cres- 
heim Hall the intelligible speech was 
noticeable, as well as the pleasant quality 
of the children’s voices. We carried on 
quite a conversation with one little girl, 
who assured us that she liked to go to the 
“movies.” She could not remember 
Charlie Chaplin, when we mentioned him, 
but the rest of the class came to the 
rescue, and one small boy made so bold 
as to walk like that gentleman, which left 
no further doubt of their acquaintance 
with him. 

In Wissinoming Hall, the advanced 
department, we saw special drill-work in 
speech, lip-reading, and language, follow- 
ing up the work of the lower grades. In 
the language class (not the highest in 
school) the pupils were writing about 
school occurrences and the news gleaned 
from their reading of Current Events. 
They passed their papers to us, uncor- 
rected, and we were delighted to see the 
easy, natural use of English shown. 
In almost no case did a “deaf-mutism” 
occur, and it is safe to say that those 
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boys and girls will have little difficulty, 
after they leave school, in understanding 
and using the language of the people 
around them. 

We saw so much, so rapidly, in the in- 
dustrial department that it is not a clear 
memory. Printing office, tailor shop, 
carpenter shop, shoe shop, sewing-room, 
basket-making, bead-work, bakery, laun- 
dry—a host of opportunities to learn use- 
ful trades. In the tailor shop we asked 
a boy what he was making. ‘Pants,” he 
said, and showed us a pair of the Mt. 
Airy uniform variety for a very small 
boy. 
“What sort of cloth is that?” we in- 
quired. 

It was a poser. He could not remem- 
ber, but he was equal to the occasion. 
Running across'the room, he examined a 
printed list of materials, on the wall for 
all to see. Back he flew in an instant, 
triumphantly announcing, “Cadet cloth.” 

It occurred to us that that boy had the 
germ of an important lesson. Not one 
of us can have at his fingers’ ends all the 
facts that he might use; but if he has 
learned where to look for accurate in- 
formation when he needs it, he has a 
valuable education. 


KEEPING OPEN HOUSE 


The summer passed. The Board of 
Directors were scattered over the coun- 
try enjoying their several vacations, keep- 
ing only in “postal touch,” so to speak, 
with the activities; yet the little sign re- 
mained hospitably on the door: 


SPEECH READERS’ GUILD 
. PLEASE WALK IN 


In former years it has been.the custom 
to close the rooms for the summer, but 
some of the members were of the opin- 
ion that it might gladden the hearts of 
many to know that the rooms were open 
and that they would be assured of a 
haven of rest and a rendezvous for their 
friends. The directors therefore decided 
to try the experiment of keeping “open 
house,” and, with the aid of the office 
secretary and members of the Rooms 
Committee, the results have been indeed 
most gratifying. 

The larger of the two suites was closed, 
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in order to be in readiness for necessary 
summer repairs; but the furniture had 
been rearranged in Suite IV to offer cool 
rest-rooms, pervaded by the same atmos- 
phere of hospitality that characterizes 
the little haven during the winter months. 
At different intervals the members of the 
Rooms Committee assisted in playing the 
role of “housekeeper.” Many of the 
members have enjoyed meeting with one 
another, serving refreshments, and ex- 
changing bits of gossip from time to 
time. 

A few quotations taken from the “Day 
Book,” in which happenings of the day 
are recorded by the members for all to 
read, reveals a little of the “spirit” that 
prevails. To quote: 

“Mrs. ——— came in to have a chat. 
Oh! these dear, charming members ; it’s 
a pleasure to meet them.” 

And again: 

“T am sorry to be such a truant, for I 
see what a great help it has been to have 
the rooms open this summer. _We seem 
to have come in touch with so many new 
people and to have been helpful to them. 
Service is one of our watchwords, and 
the Guild is surely living up to it.” 

And once more: 

“Miss seemed so blue and dis- 
couraged, and (allow me to use a little 
slang), believe me, I understood, and I 
tried to cheer her up, and strongly urged 
her to come to the Guild next fall, for it 
is the very best place on the earth to 
“knock” the blues out of any one. I 
know, for I speak from experience.” 

Strangers came, too, on divers errands, 
from all sections of the country.. We 
have been honored by visits from two 
teachers from California. Schools of 
Lip-Reading, two from the New York 
League, one from the School for the 
Deaf, in Detroit, and there have been 
several inquiries from all parts of New 
England, both through the medium of 
the mails as well as personal calls. We 
even had a visitor from far-away India. 
All in all, the experiment proved a suc- 
cess, and we are happy to record an at- 
tendance of 600 people between our last 
regular meeting in May and the new 
“season” that began on October 1. 

A cordial welcome awaits you at The 
Speech Readers’ Guild of Boston, Inc. 
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Givethe Volta 
eview to 4° 
best friend for 
aChristmas 


4 
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The Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston has a special committee to secure subscriptions for 
THE Voita Review. Miss Dorothy Raymond, chairman of this committee, made the above 
poster, “for the cause.” We regret that it could not have been published in its original 
brilliant colors, which added much to its attractiveness. The Guild has sent in a number 
of subseriptions in response to its call, and the work of the committee is deeply appreciated. 
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LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By MABEL K. JONES 


THIRD YEAR'S WORK 


HIRD-YEAR language work is a con- 

tinuation of that of the second year. 
The same subdivisions of language con- 
tinue on the program, but there are more 
question forms, longer stories, and more 
difficult language constructions. The 
only new subdivision is Direct and In- 
direct Discourse, which begins in the 
second half of the year. 

Calendar Work.—Little that is new, 
except an enlarged vocabulary of time 
phrases, is added to the calendar work in 
this year; but, in order to keep what we 
have alive, we need two or three short 
periods each week. Such questions as, 
“In what season do the leaves turn red 
and yellow?” “In what season does it 
snow?” “In what season do the birds 
build their nests?” etc., furnish drill both 
on the seasons and the present tense of 
the verb. 

The children learn to tell “the day 
after” and “the day before” a given date. 
In the second term they learn to tell time, 
using the clock dial with movable hands. 

They learn the table of time and the 
little rhyme, “Thirty days hath Septem- 
ber,” etc. 

Journal—In the third year the indi- 
vidual journal is oftenest used. The 
children are encouraged to use their new 
language in their journals. The mistakes 
common to the class should be noted and 
taken up at the end of the lesson. There 
should frequently be short oral journals. 
Often the lessons will become a real con- 
versation hour, as the children ask ques- 
tions of the speaker and one thing sug- 
gests another. 

It takes a long time to write and cor- 
rect journals, and I have heard teachers 
say that they didn’t believe in them. I 
do believe in them for many reasons. 
They give the children their best oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. They test 
their ability to use language and to fol- 
low a clear sequence. They show the 
teacher the weak points in the language 
of her class. They help her to get nearer 
to the life and thoughts of the children. 
If the journals can be written on the 


blackboard, the children come to know 
about one another’s lives, to share one 
another’s joys and sorrows, and their in- 
terests and sympathies are broadened in 
many ways. This is especially true of 
the children in our public schools, who 
bring in daily so much of the color of 
their widely different walks of life. 

I agree that the stereotyped journal is 
an abomination, but a journal which 
gives the child an opportunity for real 
self-expression is worth the time it takes. 

Composition or Topic—At least one 
period a week should be given to this 
form of connected language. It is the 
teacher’s opportunity to interest the chil- 
dren in all sorts of things, while at the 
same time they are led to use certain 
language which she has in mind. The 
composition may be a picture description 
or a topic suggested by the language 
story, some child’s journal, or the season 
of the year. Picture descriptions give 
the best possible opportunity to use the 
present progressive tense; other topics 
call out the present tense. As a rule, it 
is best to have this a class exercise, which 
is reproduced by the children at the end 
of the lesson. Some teachers begin to 
have the children write stories from pic- 
tures in this year. There is no special 
harm in this, but I like to save it for the 
next year, teaching them in this year to 
hold to the facts, prefacing any deviation 
with “I think.” ‘There is no use in gob- 
bling up the whole cake at once. The 
story-writing can easily wait and it makes 
a step in advance for the next year. 

Action-work should be continued 
throughout the year; if not every day, 
then at least two or three times a week. 
It is the rule by which the children con- 
struct their language, and it should be so 
much a part of them that they can resort 
to it at any time to correct their own 
mistakes. 

If I had ever had any doubt about the 
value of five-column action work, I 
should have been convinced by a twelve- 
year-old girl who was put into my class 
to do third year’s work. She had been 
in school (not our school) for six years, 
had good speech and a large vocabulary, 
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but such mixed language that I hardly 
knew where to begin. I soon found that 
she knew nothing about the five columns. 
So we went back to the beginning of 
action-work. She spoke and wrote with 
the columns forever in front of her. 
Gradually her language straightened out. 
One day she volunteered the information, 
“Before, in the other school, I made 
many mistakes every day. The teacher 
marked blue pencil, blue pencil on my 
paper. I did not know why. Now I 
make mistakes. You mark. I know 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5,” pointing to the columns. If 
that girl had had five-column action-work 
from the first, she would not have been 
doing third year’s work in her seventh 
year in school. She would have rea- 
soned better and thought more clearly, 
for mixed language certainly makes mud- 
dled thinking. 

Language Stories.—The general method 
of teaching a language story is the same 
as that used in the second year. The 
language stories for this year are based 
upon Miss Sweet’s “First Lessons in 
English,” No. 2. The stories need not 
be the same, but the order of language 
development seems to be the natural one 
for the deaf child. In this book we find 
the following language to be taught: 


I. Games versus Toys: 


We play games. 
We play with toys. 


Let the children make lists of the games 
they play and the toys they play with. 
Show them that there is generally an 
article or a pronoun before the name of a 
toy, but the name of a game stands alone. 
Before the list of toys, write “We ‘play 
with” and before the games “We play.” 
For rapid drill, the teacher names a toy 
or a game and the child responds “played” 
or “played with,” as the case requires. 
In this way the ground may be covered 
in less time than it takes to tell about it. 
An elliptical sentence lesson may follow, 
as: 


Mary .... her doll yesterday. 
Her brother .... football. 
LANGUAGE FORM 


No. II. The Infinitive —The infinitive 
as object of such verbs as want, like, iry, 
learn, know how to. 


The infinitive with a subject, as “John’s 
mother wants him to be a good boy,” 
“Harry’s father taught him to swim,” 
etc. The verbs to let and to help are 
taught as exceptions, as after them to is 
omitted and we say: “John’s father let 
him go to the park,” “Mary helped her 
mother make the bed,” etc. 

The children should conjugate to want 
to see, past ; to teach a boy to read, future 
with not, etc. 

Later in the year the infinitive of pur- 
pose, answering the question Why ....? 

III. The conjunction but contrasted 
with and. 

IV. The Inverted Subject—There is 

V. Adverbs of Degree—A\most, too, 
rather, a little, very hard, etc. 

VI. A Noun Modified by a Phrase as 
the Subject or Object of a Sentence. — 
“A girl with long, curly hair came into 
the room.” “Mary has a doll without a 
head,” etc. 

Write such sentences in the five slates, 
showing that the whole girl, hair and all, 
belongs in the first slate; and the doll, 
with all its deficiencies, occupies the third 
column. To ‘make it quite clear; the 
teacher may substitute a picture in the 
place of the written words. 

VII. Names of Things Requiring a 
Modifying Phrase—A loaf of bread, a 
paper of pins, a can of corn, etc. 

VIII. Parts of Things: 


The back of a chair, 
The handle of a broom, 
The heel of a shoe. 


IX. of the others. 


the rest. 

the others. 


Somebody... nobody or 
. not —— anybody. 


XI. The Present Participle Following 
the Verbs “to see’ and “to hear’: 


I saw a man standing on the cor- 
ner 


A woman heard a baby crying. 


Miss Sweet has the comparative de- 
gree of adjectives in her second book, 
but we have found the year full enough 
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without it, and so have left it for the 
next year. 

All these language principles (if we 
may call them principles) should be in- 
cluded in the language stories, repeated 
again and again in the lip-reading stories, 
and drilled upon in special drill lessons. 
By constant repetition the language is 
driven home. 

Lip-reading Stories—The lip-reading 
stories grow a little longer. They follow 
in the wake of the language story—re- 
viewing, reviewing, reviewing. If a new 
word is to occur in a story, it should be 
given in advance, so that the story may 
be told as a whole without breaking the 
thread. 

Chart Stories ——As many as possible of 
the good fairy stories should be read in 
this year. The children should use books 
as well as charts for their reading les- 
sons. One good way to interest them in 
books is to read the story to them, mak- 
ing such explanations as are necessary. 
Then let them take the books and read 
the story themselves, and later choose 
their parts and dramatize it. Ask a few 
questions to see if they understand, but 
do not destroy the pleasure of the story. 

Verb Drill goes on and on, like the 
streams that water the meadows. Ex- 
cept for the infinitive and the present 
participle following the verbs to see and 
to hear, no new verb forms are intro- 
duced in this year, but the old ones must 
be kept constantly in mind. Fill in the 
verb outline, conjugate, write elliptical 
sentences, using time phrases. Have 
children correct their own mistakes at 
all times by referring to the verb out- 
lines. In spite of all this, verbs will con- 
tinue to be the bane of the teacher’s ex- 
istence. 

Questions —The new questions to be 
asked and answered by the class are: 


taste? 
feel? 
How smell ? 
look ? 
Why ....?. To 
Where did get ? 


With a knife, 
How ....?4 With scissors, 
On his back, etc. 


What .... for? 


‘the greatest enthusiasm. 
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Personal questions about home and 
school should be both asked and an- 
swered by the children. The hidden ob- 
ject is forever interesting, as are the other 
games played in the second year. In 
playing them this year, they will have 
many more questions to ask. 

There should also be formal drill in 
question forms, as: 


I bought a new dress. 
Ask me five questions. 


I saw a dog. 
Ask me six questions. 


The question written from the answer 
continues to be one of the drills following 
the language story. 

In this year children should be able 
to give either the long or short answers 
to questions. 

Direct and Indirect Discourse.—In the 
second half of the year direct and in- 
direct discourse begins. The imperative 
form in the direct is changed to “told to” 
or “told .... not to,” “asked .... to” or 
“asked .... not to.” 

Miss Willoughby’s book, “Direct and 
Indirect Discourse,” gives clearly the 
steps in teaching this. The ability of the 
class will decide how much of this work 
can be taken in the third year. 


NEW GUILD HOUSE, BOSTON 


The Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston is to 
have a new home. Arrangements have been 
made for the Guild to occupy a suitable house 
on Commonwealth Avenue, and the members 
hope to be established in their new quarters 
by January 1. 


CLUB HOUSE IN TOLEDO 


The new club house of the Toledo League 
for the Hard of Hearing has been opened amid 
In its advertising 
space (page E) the League is inviting “every- 
body, everywhere,” to come and visit its at- 
tractive home. 


ST. LOUIS ORGANIZES LEAGUE 


A League for the Hard of Hearing has been 
organized in St. Louis and prospects are bright 
for splendid work. Mr. J. M. Turley is presi- 
dent of the League, which was founded largely 
in response to the efforts of Dr. Harold Hays, 
of New York. 
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LOVE AND LIFE AND DEATH 


By FRED DE LAND 


N THE City of Stricken Hearts the 

casket was lowered to its last resting 
place. Then drooped the Loved One in 
the misery of utter loneliness, till‘ the 
burden of grief and longing and doubt 
was all that human heart could bear. In 
the mind of the Loved One many ques- 
tions arose that none could satisfactorily 
answer. 

Is the personality of the Beloved un- 
changed? Is the Beloved merged in a 
great sea of life, or is individuality un- 
changed? Is the Beloved longing for the 
day when we shall meet, or is the Be- 
loved in a sleep that knows no awaken- 
ing, and into which enter no memories of 
the days of yore, when life was sweet? 
Is mortal existence a moving onward in 
progressive, ever-widening spheres, as 
rolls the outward-moving ocean wave, 
that disappears only to reappear a re- 
newed and refreshed wave, rising from 
the same body of water, and yet not the 
same wave? 

Meeting the Preacher, the Loved One 
said: Tell me, O Preacher, in the world 
to come will the type alone remain? Will 
all individual characteristics disappear, or 
is the individuality of man unchangeable, 
eternal ? 

Ponderously the Preacher replied: The 
soul, with its immortal aspirations and its 
longings for the higher life, never dies, 
never decays. ‘The enveloping material 
disintegrates, disappears; but the soul 
lives on eternally. The body and its 
members return to the ever-welcoming 
bosom of mother earth; the hand that 
penned the message of love, the eyes that 
told of the depth of the unspoken love, 
the limbs that served so faithfully during 
the many years, all shall become as 
naught ; but the soul will go hence to that 
shore that hath no shore beyond, in all the 
sea eternal. 

Scornfully spoke the Loved One: Thou 
poor Preacher! ‘Thou fearest to speak 
the thoughts that are in thine own heart. 
For as my heart longeth, so also doth thy 
heart long for the absolute knowledge 
that our individuality changeth not in the 
world to come, and that loved ones are 


waiting to greet us in the better land. 
Rounded though thy periods be, they in- 
crease not our knowledge of the future 
life. Rather would I accept the message 
of that fearless poet who has solved the 
eternal mystery, since he wrote: 


“Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep, 
For God still giveth His beloved sleep; 
And if an endless sleep He wills, so best.” 


Meeting the Thinker who had delved 
deep into the mysteries of science, the 
Loved One said: “Long ago thou didst 
demonstrate the indestructibility of mat- 
ter, and in varying form treat it as 
eternal. Then why refer to the existence 
of mortals as covering but a brief period 
and ending in the hidden darkness of the 
tomb ?” 

Perceiving how intense was the long- 
ing for the answer none had given, the 
wise scientist replied: There is no prob- 
lem in that which mortals term death, 
save that which is individually resolved 
from a lack of knowledge of the elements 
that enter into life. Existence is brief. 
It begins with a cry born of love and ends 
with a longing for the one love that can 
satisfy the human heart. In the spring- 
time new leaves appear on the old tree, 
previously stripped bare by the chilling 
wintry blasts. Then the Preacher uses 
that revivification as a typical illustration 
of the resurrection of the human body. 
But when strong winds prevail, or many 
years roll by, where is the tree? From 
the seeds that its flowers have yielded, 
similar shade and fragrance and fruit 
may reappear. But the tree itself? Can 
the Preacher find the tree itself? 

Responded the Loved One: Wherein is 
thy vast knowledge more comforting or 
more definite than the prosy Preacher’s? 
There never can be rest in thy eternal un- 
consciousness for the heart hungering for 
the firm clasp of the Beloved’s hand. 
Down in thine heart thou knowest other- 
wise, else thou art not human. Though 
he was in doubt till near the close of life, 
yet the most profound among the world’s 
greatest thinkers gave expression to more 
hopeful words when he wrote: 
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“Amid the mysteries which become the 
more mysterious the more they are 
thought about, there will remain the one 
absolute certainty, that he (man) is ever 
in presence of an infinite and eternal 
energy from which all things proceed.” 

Unto a Youth clean and wholesome in 
thought and desire the Loved One said: 
There is an instinct in every soul that 
makes for immortality; an instinct that 
no amount of reasoning can ever silence. 
What knowest thou of the future life? 

Replied the Youth: Faith teaches that 
death is simply a transference or a re- 
moval to a higher sphere ; a swift voyage 
into a world of infinitely great possibili- 
ties, into a land wherein the soul is en- 
vironed with the beautiful and the inspir- 
ing that awakens increased perceptive 
powers passing earthly comprehension. 
If the soul has broadened during its 
earthly pilgrimage, then it enters on the 
new life in a receptive spirit, while if 
personal folly, or sin, or neglect of those 
who should have been helped has nar- 
rowed the perceptive ability of the soul, 
then the changed environment will prove 
helpful in awakening a longing to be of 
service, a longing for: that perfect love 
that uplifts and cleanseth the soul from 
all that retards soul-growth. 

Despondently the Loved One replied: 
I grant that thow hast oft communed with 
Wisdom. Faith may serve thee well, and 
beautifully portrayed is thy faith; but 
only the absolute knowledge that our per- 
sonality changes not in the world to come 
will quiet the longing in my heart to greet 
and to be greeted by the Beloved. We 
know that a great Creator supplies the 
thread with which we weave the web 
of -life, while circumstances or habit or 
environment dictates the selection of 
colors that make: for good or ill. But 
what I long to know is: Where shall I 
again meet the Beloved? And has the 
Beloved forgotten me and the days that 
are past? 

Then traveled the Loon One to the 
far land, where was taught the doctrine 
of rebirth. There an ancient Sage ex- 
plained that the spirit of life—the soul— 
begins not with the birth of the fleshly. 
casket, nor does the soul go down into the 
tomb at the close of earthly pilgrimage ; 


the soul has existed from the beginning 
and will live forever. In the springtime, 
when nature is joyous with the fragrance 
and the beauty of the budding blossoms, 
the song-birds return from a land so near 
that only the curtain of the horizon hides 
our view. So goes the soul to its rebirth 
in a new enveloping habitation from a 
land that we could see were the curtains 
but lifted from the windows of our souls. 
But only through individual effort can 
those curtains be lifted. . . 

Wearied and heart-sore the Loved One 
wandered on, musing: Theories awaken 
no joy, neither is there satisfaction in 
dead doctrine. Oh! the bitterness of the 
doubts and the fears and the inexpressible 
longings that cluster around our desire to 
know all that is knowable about the in- 
visible, intangible hereafter, when one is 
left to wander through life alone. 

Came the eminent Astronomer. ‘Tell 
me, questioned the Loved One, hast thy 
studies in the science of the heavens 
taught thee aught about the life eternal? 
Do thy instruments reveal life on other 
planets ? 

Replied the Astronomer: In the lumi- 
niferous ether surrounding our world are 
hundreds of other suns, with whirling 
worlds or planetary spheres revolving 
around them, just as our world circles its 
own sun. These other worlds are spin- 
ning as true in their respective orbits as 
our world revolves in its own course ; and 
those other worlds are sustained in space 
only by the same power that sustains our 
world. _ Neither this world nor those 
other celestial spheres, some of which 
may be millions of miles away, are sup- 
ported by. shaft or base. -What prevents 
them from falling as far as falling is pos- 
sible? His eternal laws, that we term 
the law of gravitation and the law of the 
conservation of energy. It is these laws 
that explain why these globular bodies we 
call worlds revolve true in their orbits. 
It is these laws that mirror the breadth 
of their Creator’s mind and the infinite 
wisdom in His eternal plans. Thus is it 
unreasonable to believe that He who for- 
mulated the masterly laws that support 
planetary - bodies in supportless: space 
ordained in the beginning of time that 
which shall not only uplift the highest 
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aspirations of men and women who un- 
selfishly strive to help others, but shall 
aid in preparing the individual essence, 
the personality, for life eternal? 

When He who went about doing good 
was on earth He said: “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions.” Is it un- 
reasonable to believe that He explained 
to His disciples that the other planets 
were the “many mansions,” or abiding 
places or schools in which develops the 
divine in man? No, we cannot prove that 
human life exists on other planets; they 
are too far away. But astronomical in- 
struments do show that in material con- 
stituents, in atmospheric conditions, in all 
the elements essential to life, other worlds 
in interplanetary space resemble the con- 
ditions that enable mankind to abide on 
this earth. 

In this world, largely through our own 
efforts, we grow in grace and knowledge 
and humility and find a joy in unselfishly 
serving others. Then why is it unreason- 
able to believe that just to the extent that 
we are dominated by the desire to help 
those who need help we are preparing 
ourselves to graduate into a higher school 
or world? 

The thoughtless may be inclined to 
ridicule the faith that sustains such a be- 
lief, forgetting that all the great accom- 
plishments that finite minds have achieved 
were inspired by faith. Read the stories 
that are written about the great discover- 
ies, the epochal inventions, that are 
likened to milestones marking the path- 
way of the progress of civilization, and 
perceive how large a part faith plays in 
things material; how it was only faith 
that sustained through poverty and ridi- 
cule and suffering, till success was 
achieved. The world will ridicule, and 
then will honor, those who let their faith 
pilot them forward to final achievement ; 
for comprehension often follows ridicule. 

Spoke the Loved One: Thy words are 
far more comforting than all that others 
have uttered, and I do believe in the 
teachings of Him who went about doing 
good. But I want to know now, not 
years hence, where the Beloved abides. 
Comforting though thy wisdom is, yet 
thou canst not give the one definite assur- 
= many stricken hearts are longing 

or. 


So the Loved One traveled onward 
and met an aged Archeologist and 
queried: What has all thy long searching 
in the ruins of buried cities taught thee 
about the life eternal ? 

Came the reply: Graven on stone and 
tomb are words that indicate that ages 
ago, way back in the morning of time, a 
prehistoric pastoral people lived in the 
valley of the Nile, who were far advanced 
in the ways of civilization long before 
recorded time began. Evidently these 
prehistoric people were in close commun- 
ion with their Creator and considered 
him a comrade as well as a fatherly 
counselor; for the dominant factors in 
their religion appear to have been, first, a 
strong belief in the persistence of the per- 
sonality of the individual; second, a be- 
lief in the existence of other worlds that 
the Creator had designed to serve as 
schools for the development of the divine 
in man; and, third, an unselfish desire to 
help the helpless. Evidently that was not 
only a rational religion, but a religion of 
cheer, helpfulness, happiness, hopeful- 
ness. Evidently the only gloom, the only 
“hell,” in that religion was the torturing 
thought of “what might have been,” had 
opportunities for spiritual development 
not been wasted. In other words, with 
those primitive people, possibly the first 
of all peoples, the belief prevailed that 


‘man’s individuality did not cease with 


death. ‘The shell of flesh was left be- 
hind, but the intangible divine possibility 
in man, the something that makes you 
you, and me me (call it soul, spirit, es- 
sence, the divine attributes in man, or 
what you will) passed at once to another 
world and there began a further spiritual 
development. 

Said the Loved One: Comforting are 
thy words. For if that belief prevailed 
in the beginning it must have been the 
true faith—a faith instituted by the gra- 
cious Father, who loved those He had 
started on their earthly pilgrimage en- 
dowed with divine faculties that prop- , 
erly used would lead to happiness eternal. 
That is a faith that shall satisfy my soul. 
But what became of that desirable relig- 
ion? 

Replied the Archeologist : That ancient 
rational religion is the same religion that 
now, in different dress, has many adher- 
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ents. Evidently it was a soul-satisfying 
religion to the earlier generations. Then 
developed the worship of whatever 
pandered to the joys of the flesh—a form 
of religion that always finds devotees 
among men and women with adult de- 
sires and infantile minds. In time the 
true religion was submerged by the false, 
the worse than worthless. Evidently 
with idol worship began the degenera- 
tion of mankind. Soon rival religions 
sprang up. For why should one set of 
priests receive all the tributes, all the 
honors ? 

While the Loved One was resting came 
Death’s elder brother, Sleep, bringing 
refreshing slumber and a vision wherein 
came One who led the sleeper to the door 
of life. At the touch of the One it 
swung open, and far away, on a distant 
shore, stood the Beloved with open arms, 
awaiting the Loved One. 

Then spoke the One unto the Loved 
One: From this dream thou wilt soon 
awaken in the land where but yesterday 
thou wast searching for the truth that 
has ever been within thee. Henceforth 
weary not thy heart in useless search 
for that which has never been revealed 
to man, but which man may compre- 
hend, if searched for in the right spirit. 
Never has He withheld knowledge from 
the unselfish toiler, intelligently seeking 
to promote the higher interests of hu- 
manity. Let thy doubts and fears be dis- 
pelled through communion with thine 
own soul, for it will tell thee that where 
intelligent, unselfish love abides, the only 
change in the world to come will be in 
the development of our divine spiritual 
natures. It is unselfish service to others 
that awakens in man a realization of his 
divine heritage. 

In the dream the Loved One replied: 
With thy gentle tones and thy wise por- 
trayal of the truth, thou wouldst have 
strengthened my faith, even though the 
door of life had not momentarily opened 
to thy mystic touch. Tell me, who art 
thou that hast the power and the wisdom 
to strengthen the faith in my doubting, 
desolate heart? 

Replied the One: Some call me Death, 
and shudder ; others turn to me with out- 
stretched arms, careless where I lead 
them. Yet a few welcome me, well 


knowing that I alone can guide them to 
the abiding place of the loved ones. A 
few welcome me as His guide to the new 
abiding place or school, welcome me as 
part of His eternal plan. There be many 
to whom immortality is typified in un- 
selfish love and service. ‘These unselfish 
servants of the Heavenly Father believe 
that somewhere Loved One and Beloved 
will again be together as in hours now 
held sacred. Again shall they stroll 
through forest glades and fields that are 
green and fragrant and by streams that 
babble of cool retreats. Though there be 
a temporary separation, yet unselfish 
love is eternal and changeth not, save as 
its strength develops through continued 
unselfish service. 

Love has been called Death’s deathless 
enemy, the unconquered of conquerors. 
Yet unselfish love looks not upon Death 
as an enemy, but as the best of friends; 
for only through the kindly offices of 
Death is the longed-for reunion possible, 
or the continuance of His plan for spirit- 
ual enrichment in the “many mansions.” 

When the Loved One awoke, on the 
tablets of memory were deeply graven 
these legends: “To develop the divine 
power of comprehending perfect love, 
render unselfish service to others.” 
“Where unselfish love abides, there is no 
death.” 

In the days that followed, the Loved 
One found a group of women and men 
intent on brightening and broadening 
life for others. Each of these humble 
followers of Him who went about doing 
good was handicapped by an invisible 
though serious cripplement. Not one 
could hear, yet everywhere conversation 
was carried on in earnest and joyous 
tones, and happiness appeared universal. 
There the Loved One’s wanderings 
ended. For there unselfish love was 
found abounding, the unselfish service 
that leads on to life eternal. 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Miss Avondale N. Gordon has secured a life 
member for the Association, Nearly all of 
our members have one or more friends who 
would become life members if their attention 
were called to the worthy work done by the 
Association. 
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THE MOUNT AIRY INSTITUTION * 
By A. L. E. CROUTER, LL. D.t 


T WOULD seem proper at this time to 

pass in brief review some of the lead- 
ing events associated with the history 
of this Institution, the one hundredth 
anniversary of whose founding we are 
met together to celebrate. It would be 
difficult, if not wearisome to your pa- 
tience, to dwell in any considerable detail 
upon these events, interesting and im- 
portant as they might prove, and I shall 
therefore omit all mention of facts not 
historically important to the student of 
humanitarian undertakings. 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb was founded in April, 
1820, and incorporated by legislative act 
in February, 1821. The Right Rev. Wil- 
liam White, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the leading spirit in the promo- 
tion of most humane projects of the time, 
moved by the spectacle of the efforts of 
David G. Seixas to found a little home 
school for the care of a number of young 
deaf children whom he had found wan- 
dering in the streets, and aided by a num- 
ber of the most enlightened and philan- 
thropic men of the city, took the first 
steps to found a permanent school for 
their better care and protection. The 
little school thus founded was carried on 
for a short time in a small grocery store, 
near the corner of 17th and Market 
Streets, Philadelphia, then some distance 
from the center of the city, but now the 
scene of busy marts and thronged ave- 
nues. Soon outgrowing the limited ac- 
commodations of the little store, the in- 
fant school was moved to the corner of 
11th and Market Streets, where the Bing- 
ham House has stood for many years, 
and again, in 1824, to the northwest cor- 
ner of Broad and Pine Streets, where it 
remained a prominent feature in the ever- 
growing demands of the business and 
residential growth of the city for more 
than seventy years, when it was again 
removed to its present spacious quarters, 
in Mt. Airy, in 1892. These seventy- 
odd years were marked by numerous 


* Presented at the Centennial Celebration. 
Mt. Airy, Pa., July 2. 

+ Superintendent Pennsylvania Institution. 


changes and steady gain in its material 
growth and educational equipment. From 
a small beginning, in a most unpreten- 
tious grocery store, in 1820, it has grown, 
through conservative and careful man- 
agement, to be the largest and _ best- 
equipped school in the world, in a period 
of seventy-two years. 

This remarkable growth was due first 
to the intelligent and far-seeing manage- 
ment of its boards of directors, always 
composed of gentlemen of rare ability 
and sympathetic instinct. Among them 
have always been numbered descendants 
of the families that were instrumental in 


‘founding the school, and to this day may 


be found among its managers and mem- 
bers descendants of those same families 
who for a hundred years have been found 
ministering to the well-being of the In- 
stitution, freely giving of their time and 
thought and means to its successful man- 
agement. 

This has always proven an element of 
undoubted strength to the stability and 
prosperity of the school. Political in- 
fluence has had no voice in its control. 
In the hundred years of its existence, 
including the present honored incum- 
bents, there have been but seven presi- 
dents, five treasurers, and seven secre- 
taries. A second element of strength, as 
conducing to the steady growth and pros- 
perity of the school, has been found in 
the long service of its executive heads. 
In the long years of its existence, there 
have been but six principals and superin- 
tendents— David G. Seixas, Laurent 
Clerc, Lewis Weld, A. B. Hutton, Joshua 
Foster, and the present incumbent. This 
long tenure in office of its executive 
heads, freed from the trammels of outside 
influences, has also contributed in very 
considerable degree to the stability and 
steady prosperity of the Institution. It 
has been said that confidence is a plant 
of slow growth, and in no form of hu- 
man activity is it more clearly demon- 
strated than in the management of elee- 
mosynary institutions. 

As evidence of the steady growth and 
prosperity of the school, allow me to give 
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a few most patently noticeable illustra- 
tions: In 1820 the school was housed in 
the dingy room of a grocery store on 
Market Street, Philadelphia; today you 
find it occupying exceedingly spacious 
buildings and grounds in a lovely section 
of Mt. Airy. In 1820 there were eleven 
pupils and two teachers ; today the school 
numbers over 520 pupils, with a teaching 
staff of over 75 teachers and instructors. 
In 1820 there was no attempt in the way 
of trade teaching and but little systematic 
work in the way of the mental develop- 
ment of its children, while today a well- 
defined course of mental, physical, and 
industrial training is provided for all the 
children of the school. For over fifty 
years I have been an eyewitness and an 
active participator in many of these 
marked changes, and therefore speak 
from knowledge gained by actual partici- 
pation. Just a few simple details may 
interest you: All the teachers in the early 
days were men; the sexes were always 
separated in class, in chapel, in dining- 
room, and in recreation; active associa- 
tion of the sexes was never permitted. 
The classes were large, usually number- 
ing from twenty to twenty-five pupils. 
There were no desks, few or no maps, 
and no facilities for writing with pen and 
ink, slates, large and small, with pencils 
being alone used for writing purposes. 
In comparison, think of the splendid 
equipment of this and other schools of 
like character of the present day. As 
for books and courses of study, each 
teacher provided a course for himself, 
and secured, usually at his own expense, 
all the books used by his pupils. But 
little attention was given to trade teach- 


ing. 

The methods of instruction pursued 
were, as in most schools of the time, 
sign-language methods, introduced from 
France by the elder Gallaudet and Lau- 
rent Clerc; they constituted the chief 
means of communication and meit:' de- 
velopment of the pupils for the first fifty 
years of the life of the school. In the 
class-room, chief attention was given to 
written language; but little time wis de- 
voted to arithmetic or other branches of 
study. This measurably accounts for the 
undoubted progress in language that was 
made by the pupils in the short time al- 
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lowed for their training, usually from 
four to six years, during this period. 

I have thus passed in brief and frag- 
mentary review some of the leading fea- 
tures connected with the history and 
growth of the school during the first fifty 
years of its existence. I would now 
trespass upon your time and patience 
while I make some personal mention of 
the men with whom I was closely asso- 
ciated during the early years of my serv- 
ice to the Institution—that is, from 1867 
to 1884. 

Of the principals under whom I per- 
sonally served, I recall with love and 
emotion Mr. A. B. Hutton, for over forty 
years the executive head of the school, 
and Mr. Joshua Foster, my immediate 
predecessor and co-worker. Both were 
educated, refined gentlemen of the old 
school—scholarly, modest, unobtrusive, 
and sensitive and retiring in marked de- 
gree. As teachers and administrators, 
they were quiet, but unusually forceful, 
and devoted to their high calling. They 
literally gave their all—their time, their 
means, their thought—to the advance- 
ment of the pupils confided to their care 
and training. As sign-makers of the old 
school, Mr. Hutton was graceful, pol- 
ished, and unusually clear. Mr. Foster 
was more forceful and more striking in 
his delivery. Both gave the full measure 
of their lives to the service of the Institu- 
tion they loved so well. 

Of the teachers with whom I was as- 
sociated in the olden days, I would men- 
tion with highest regard and affection, on 
account of their personal worth and de- 
votion to their work, Dr. Robert Evans, 
William McKinley, Thomas Jefferson 
Trist, Benjamin and Amos L,. Pettingell, 
Marcus L. Brock, Jacob D. Kirkhuff, 
Thomas Burnside, Henry S. Hitchcock, 
and John P. Walker. All except the last 
mentioned, who still survives, have long 
since passed to their-eternal rest. I might 
also mention Laurent Clerc, whom I. had 
the great pleasure to meet during a brief 
visit to the old school at Broad and Pine 
Streets; the Carlin brothers, Henry 
Winters Syle, Philip G. Gillett, G. .O. 
Fay, Warring Wilkinson, Job Williams, 
Weston Jenkins, Freeman Westervelt, 
Charles W. Ely, the Peets, and the Gal- 
laudets, Thomas and Edward, and many 
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others with whom I was never closely 
associated in the work, but whom it was 
my great pleasure and privilege fre- 
quently to meet on social and professional 
occasions. 

As already stated, up to 1870 sign- 
language methods had been exclusively 
pursued in the instruction of all pupils 
attending the school, and the time al- 
lowed in which to complete their training 
was limited to six years. 

In 1870, moved by efforts that were 
being made in some of the leading schools 
of the country, the authorities of the In- 
stitution decided to introduce instruction 
in articulation and lip-reading for such 
of its pupils (the semi-mutes and semi- 
deaf in particular) as were believed to be 
capable of profiting by such special forms 
of instruction. The sign language and 
the manual alphabet were, however, re- 
tained as being best adapted for the train- 
ing of the great majority of the pupils, 
speech and lip-reading being taught sim- 
ply as accomplishments. Prior to this 
time no attempt of any kind had been 
made to instruct any of the pupils by 
speech methods. The experiment was 
continued for a number of years with un- 
satisfactory results. As well attempt to 
mix fire and water! 

In 1881, after a careful examination 
of the results obtained under pure oral 
instruction in other schools, the managers 
of the school resolved to introduce speech 
forms of training for a porticn of the 
pupils under conditions more favorable 
than any that had hitherto been at- 
tempted. Accordingly, a separate depart- 
ment was established, at first at 17th and 
Chestnut Streets, in Philadelphia, and 
later at 11th and Clinton Streets, and a 
small number of children placed under 
pure oral training. Signs and the manual 
alphabet were rigidly excluded for pur- 
poses of instruction, and speech and lip- 
reading and writing relied on for all pur- 
poses of mental development. The re- 
sults attained proved most encouraging, 
and after an exhaustive trial of the com- 
parative merits of the two methods, cov- 
ering a period of twenty years, the oral 
system forced its way to the front as 
being the better of the two, and from that 
day to this has been employed as the sole 
means of instruction in the class-rooms 


of all the departments. At the present 
time there are some 520 pupils in at- 
tendance, and all are taught by speech 
methods excepting three deaf-blind pu- 
pils, who are taught by speech and the 
manual alphabet. 

The teaching staff numbers some 
seventy-five instructors, classified in five 
departments—the Primary, the Inter- 
mediate, the Advanced, the Industrial, 
and the Department in Physical Train- 
ing—each under the direction of an ex- 
pert supervising head. 

In the Academic Department the course 
of study includes thorough and careful 
training in speech and lip-reading, in 
written language and composition, in 
grammar, English and American history, 
arithmetic, algebra, political and com- 
mercial geography, physiology, physics, 
civics, scriptural and moral training, and 
drawing. 

In the Industrial Department, which 
has been long an important feature of the 
school’s activities, careful training is 
given by experts in printing, presswork, 
and linotyping, in painting and glazing, 
baking, carpentry, shoemaking, tailoring, 
stone, bricklaying and plastering, gar- 
dening, cooking, dressmaking, plain and 
fancy sewing, millinery-work and gen- 
eral housekeeping. Our graduates find 
little or no difficulty in securing remuner- 
ative employment on leaving school. 

A recent movement by the Board, 
under the direction of a special com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, has 
been inaugurated with the view of elimi- 
nating some of the trades now taught and 
adding new ones, should such action be 
found desirable. A carefully prepared 
questionnaire is being sent out to all 
pupils who have left school during the 
past ten years, and to the superintendents 
and principals of all schools in the coun- 
try, with the view to discover whether 
any changes and additions should be 
made, and it is hoped that sufficient data 
will be received before the opening of 
school in September to enable the com- 
mittee to take some definite action on the 
subject. 

In the Department of Physical Train- 
ing a careful course is given in Swedish 
gymnastics and in various forms of field 
sports by highly trained instructors. All 
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pupils strong enough to endure the phys- 
ical strain of the work are required to 
take the course. 

The department for the instruction of 
the deaf-blind, though small, is exceed- 
ingly effective and interesting. In it are 
taught, at much expense, three deaf and 
blind pupils by three highly trained 
teachers. I regard the instruction of 
these unfortunate children as a triumph 
in pedagogy. My highest admiration for 
the zeal, patience, and unfaltering en- 
thusiasm goes out to those charged with 
the duty of training these pupils. 
Through speech and the sense of touch, 
the mental faculties of these doubly af- 
flicted children are aroused and developed 
to a surprising degree. Their faithful 
teachers deservedly command the admira- 
tion and deep respect of all who from 
day to day witness the efficiency of their 
methods and the remarkable results at- 
tending their work. 

The buildings of the entire plant, 
which, in addition to the three main resi- 
dential buildings and an Industrial De- 
partment, erected at large expense by 
a former highly valued member of the 
Board and dedicated to the free use of 
the pupils of the school, include a well- 
equipped heating and lighting plant, an 
infirmary for the care of the sick, and a 
cold-storage building for the manufacture 
of ice and preservation of perishable sup- 
plies, were erected, at a cost of consider- 
ably more than one million dollars, about 
thirty years ago. They could not be 
duplicated for twice that sum today. 
Their equipment, in the way of machin- 
ery, furniture, books and school appa- 
ratus, is valued at $150,000. 

The family, when in regular session, 
numbers between seven and eight hun- 
dred persons. The salaries of teachers 
and officers, together with the wages of 
the employees, call for the expenditure 
of over $135,000 annually. 

But, complete as the plant is at the 
present time, there is pressing need of 
additional equipment. There is need of 
an auditorium sufficiently large to accom- 
modate large gatherings on public oc- 
casions, a well-appointed library, in 
which to store the large number of books 
now stored in inconvenient places, a 
thoroughly well-equipped and up-to-date 


gymnasium, a farm for the production of 
milk and fresh supplies of fruits and 
vegetables, and an apartment building 
for the comfortable housing of our large 
number of teachers, who, by reason of 
inadequate facilities, are now required to 
reside off the grounds. 

It has been my pleasure and privilege 
to attend a number of conventions of 
teachers of the deaf, none, I hope, more 
attractive or helpful than this, and I have 
always found them interesting and in- 
structive. I feel they should be encour- 
aged in every way. Teachers and heads 
of schools should be required to attend 
them and to take part in their proceed- 
ings. Their expense should be made a 
charge upon the Institution treasury and 
ample time allowed in which to attend 
the meetings. Parents and close friends 
of pupils should be invited to attend and 
encouraged to participate in the exercises. 
Who is more vitally interested in the suc- 
cessful management of our schools than 
the parents and relatives, the real patrons 
of our school? I well recall an incident 
that occurred at one of our conventions 
some years ago, when the superintendent 
of a prominent school openly declared 
that parents and relatives of pupils 
should not be permitted to share in the 
proceedings. It is needless to add that 
that particular superintendent, after an 
unenviable career in several of our 
schools, was long since relegated to a 
condition of innocuous desuetude. 

But I must hasten on; I have already 
trespassed too long upon your patience. 
I cannot forbear, however, making some 
kindly mention of the large number of 
pupils that have been benefited by the 
training and instruction received within 
the walls of this school since its found- 
ing, one hundred years ago. Some 4,500 
have been under its care and have shared 
its benefits. Many of them have risen 
to distinction in their chosen vocations. 
They have become teachers, preachers, 
artists, architects, merchants, farmers, 
and writers, and have led useful and 
honorable lives in the communities in 
which they lived. Time permitting, I 
would also mention the large number of 
men and women who, after passing a 
number of years on the teaching staff of 
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the school, have been called to act as the 
executive heads of many of the most 
prominent schools of the country. To 
greet them on this occasion, on their re- 
turn to renew old associations and to 
take part in celebrating the centennial 
anniversary of the founding of the dear 


old school, is to me a very great pleasure 
and privilege. I bid them and all of you 
God-speed in the blessed work of rescu- 
ing and educating the deaf—rescuing 
them from their ignorance and educating 
and elevating them to lives of usefulness 
and honor. 


“TICKLE ME, LOVE, IN THESE LONESOME RIBS!” 


By JOHN A. 


“The rhyme o’ the Raggedy Man’s ’at’s best 
Is Tickle me, Love, in these lonesome ribs— 
‘Cause that ‘un’s the strangest of all o’ the rest, 
An’ the worst to learn, an’ the last one guessed, 
An’ the funniest one, an’ the foolishest— 
Tickle me, Love, in these lonesome ribs.” 


wus I happened across James 
Whitcomb Riley’s “The Lugubrious 


Whing Whang,” and learned that of all 
the Raggedy Man’s rhymes, “Tickle me, 
Love, in these lonesome ribs” was the 
“foolishest,” I knew I had the right title 
for the present article; for before you 
finish, assuming that you have the curi- 
osity and courage to begin, you will realize 
that, in comparison with my efforts at 
versification, the rhymes of the Raggedy 
Man seem quite sane and sensible. 

The curious part of it all, or would be 
if any one except myself were concerned, 
is that the present outbreak is the direct 
result of an attempt at reformation. For 
a number of years I have made a practise 
of contributing nonsense verses for place 
cards and such things at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Washington School 
of Lip-Reading. This year, noticing how 
rapidly the silver threads are spreading 
among the chestnut brown of my hair, I 
resolved to be more dignified, and so at 
the last commencement the nonsense 
verses were conspicuous by their absence. 

At different times since then, much to 
my gratification, some of the folks who 
had been present at former commence- 
ments where the verses were used have 
expressed a regret at their absence from 
the last event. A few have been generous 
enough to suggest, knowing how much I 
would appreciate it, that I try to recall 
some of the past offenses and incorporate 
them in a contribution to THE Vora 
Review. And that is how it happened, 


FERRALL 


if it really does happen and this article 
“gets by” the Editor. You see, then, how 
the most puzzling things sometimes have 
the simplest explanations. I think 
“simplest” is the correct word! 

Furthermore, there is a moral in all 
this, for it shows clearly that the reward 
of perseverance is sure. If we only have 
patience, everything will work out all 
right. I have waited more than three 
years for some one to suggest that I offer 
these verses to THE REviEW, and 
here, at last, when I had almost given up 
hope, a situation arises which leads to the 
desired action. When you read the verses, 
you will understand why I did not offer 
them without encouragement. Fortu- 
nately, I cannot remember many of them. 

I have said, I think, two or three times 
already that these verses were contributed 
as part of various commencement exer- 
cises, special classes, and the like. The 
explanation for this is clear, of course, 
for they would not have been tolerated in 
saner moments, when the audience was 
not stimulated by ice cream, water ices. 
grape juice, and such things. I do not 
know how I happened to start writing 
them. I’m sure nobody else does. That 
is why it wasn’t stopped. 

Well, then, here is what happened to an 
old-time favorite: 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
You are not away so far 


As the meaning seems to be 
When somebody speaks to me. 


And this: 


There was a little bird 
Who couldn’t hear a word, 
And all of his friends were worried, 
So he packed his grip, 
Gave ’em_all the slip 
And off to—Miss Kinzie’s—hurried. 
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With a “Mother Goose” contribution— 
or is it? 
Jack and Jill will work until 
They read lips to perfection. 


They have, you see, like you and me, 
Miss Kenfield’s skill’d direction. 


For obvious reasons I am substituting 
the names of teachers outside of Wash- 
ington. If any mysterious packages come 
to me about the time this article is pub- 
lished, I’ll send them to the police station 


to be opened. hus fortified, I'll venture . 


this: 


There was a little girl 
Who had a little curl 
And it hung right down on her forehead, 
And she liked Mrs. Nitchie 
And she liked the school, 
But she thought the lessons were horrid! 


Which brings me to a touching per- 
sonal recollection of the days gone by: 


Sing a song of sixpence, 
Pocket full of rye, 
Four and twenty hard words dance before 
my eye; 
When the text-book is open’d 
My troubles all begin; 
Isn’t it an awful mess to get a fellow in? 


The other day I ran across, in a news- 
paper, the following “Pollyanna” parody 
on the “Song of Sixpence” that impressed 
me as being rather good: 


“Sing a song of laughter, 
Pocket full of smiles 
Is what the world is after; beats all the 
wiles. 
Life’s too short for grumpiness ; 
Spend your little while 
Looking for the beautiful—wearing of a 
smile.” 


Sounds like a revival effort, doesn’t it? 
I could play it beautifully on a tam- 
bourine. But I’d almost forgotten Little 
Bo-Peep: 
Little Bo-Peep has lost much sleep 
Practising with her mirror, 


When she’s at home and all alone 
And no one’s around to hear her. 


Quite a delicate touch, that—“mirror” 
and “hear her.” But let us make way for 
Little Jack Horner: 


Little Jack Horner sat in the corner, 
Practising “extended-wide” 

Twenty hours or more, and still he wasn’t sure; 
Do you wonder that he sighed? 
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I wonder if Jack was the real hero of a 
story I heard the other day. It was just 
before Christmas, and a little boy (name 
not given) was making his usual prayer 
petition to Santa Claus for the things he 
wished to find in or about his stocking on 
Christmas morning. His mother had 
noticed that he uttered these evening pe- 
titions in very loud tones. Finally she 
remonstrated with him. “Santa Claus 
can hear you,” she said. “You do not 
need to speak any higher than a whisper 
for him to hear.” “I know,” said the 
boy, “I know—but grandma’s pretty 
deaf.” 

I wonder if grandma really took the 
hint? 

But, to return to the verses, here is a 
strictly personal query: 


Now, Miss Case, will you please tell me why 
I can’t see every word with my eye, 

For you said I could do it 

If I’d put my mind to it— 
And, good gracious, you know how I try! 


But to shift from Los Angeles to New 
England, here’s a bit of pseudo-personal 
experience : 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Miss Staples’ class, and heard her argument 
About syllabic drills and pucker’d lips, 

I never knew exactly what she meant! 


Then, as an illustration of versatility, 
we'll skip from Omar Khayyam and 
Mother Goose to Longfellow : 


Lives of students all remind us 
That such things can really be; 
Though we work, we leave behind us 
Words and words we never see. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
Mirror practise, soon and late, 

Still achieving, still pursuing 
Words that simply will not wait. 


Naturally, a larger proportion of such 
verses have a strictly local and personal 
application, and to be appreciated (if ap- 
preciation is really possible) one should 
know the circumstances and persons in- 
volved. Here are one or two that amused, 
if we except the reaction of the “victim” 
in each case: 


—— I'll admit, is my name; 

Still I am not really to blame; 
And had it been Snitz, 
Or simply Czarwitz, 

I'd probably be here just the same. 
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There’s one point I wish to make clear, 
Now that we're all gathered here: 

I’ll be good to my wife 

For the rest of her life, 
But she must let me play solitaire. 


Said she: “I think that the Dr. 

Is the nicest man I’ve ever tr.” 
But, alas and alack! 
When she said this to Jack, 

The language he used greatly shr! 


Said sister: “It makes me quite weary, 
And really I’m sick of it, very: 

Women, now and then, 

Make too much of men”; 
But, of course, I’m not speaking of Mary. 


Of course, you really know 

When she cuts an inch or so 
Off her skirt. 

It is just to be in style, 

For, remember, all the while 
She’s a flirt. 


There was a young girl who said: “Gee! 
What a mighty fine thing it would be-e-e 
If Cupid, you know, 
With no place to go, 
Would pay some attention to me-e-e-! 


Of course, she is not very tall, 

Still, lots of nice men used to call; 
But now that she’s married, 
She’s no longer harried; 

She really don’t like it at all. 


When he argues with Miss Suter 
In that stubborn way of his, 
Her opinion either changes 
Or remains just what it is! 


But I will not tempt fate any longer. I 
fear that already some of the readers of 
THE REviEw are beginning to re- 
gard me with something of the suspicion . 
that was aroused by the action of the 
president of a local Audubon Club. He 
had mentioned to a newspaper reporter 
having seen a goldfinch in the tree op- 
posite his house. The reporter made a 
brief mention of this fact in his daily 
column. The next day the Audubon man 
called at the newspaper office to complain 
about the item. Upon looking the matter 
up the reporter found that the word 
“goldfish” had been substituted for “gold- 
finch.” He laughed. “It’s rather funny,” 
he admitted, “but I don’t see anything to 
complain about. It is such a trifling mis- 
take.” “That’s the way you look at it,” 
said the bird-lover ; “but it’s serious with 
me. Already my house has been overrun 
with people, who seem to think I must 
have something in my cellar to produce 
such vision.” 


NOTES ON SPEECH DRILL 
By JAMES M. B. CRAWFORD, New Zealand 


HERE appeared some months ago 

a short series of articles in THE 
VoLtta Review under the heading of 
The Babbling Method. The system set 
out in those articles is undoubtedly worth 
a place in the curriculum of schools for 
the deaf. It is indeed no slight achieve- 
ment on the teacher’s part and of no 
small benefit to the pupils for speech to 
be improved in accuracy, facility, or 
general intelligibility. To these ends 
Miss Avondino’s method makes a valu- 
able contribution. 

In part the difficulty that hearing peo- 
ple experience in understanding the 
speech of the orally taught deaf arises 
from its being often labored in enuncia- 
tion. It might even be said that the 
labored correctness of the speech of some 
deaf children is a partial hindrance to its 


intelligibility. We are so used to hear- 
ing speech of a certain average rapidity, 
with the syllables merging into one an- 
other irrespective of the divisions. be- 
tween words, that when language is pro- 
nounced slowly and with the syllables 
enunciated with labored carefulness we 
have difficulty in recognizing the words. 

It is assumed that any method of 
speech drill aims at increased accuracy 
and facility, and for this purpose the 
points to be emphasized appear to be dis- 
tinctness, varying stress, and a rate of 
speaking approximating at least that of 
conversation. 

With deaf children verbal memory is 
a matter of the recall of verbal images in 
which the feeling element predominates. 
They recall, consciously or unconsciously, 
the actions of the articulation organs. 
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Their mental imagery of words is largely 
silent speech. Now, if the same words 
are pronounced at different times with 
variations in distinctness and accuracy, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the cor- 
responding verbal images will differ from 
time to time, being the traces of varying 
feeling elements. 

The result will be that a confused 
image of a sound will be formed or a 
number of varying images of that sound. 
When subsequent recall is required, the 
question becomes, “Is this, that, or some 
variation of a particular sound to be 
made?” 

The sense and context may suggest the 
word to be recalled; but what is here 
referred to is the correctness of its pro- 
nunciation. 

Our own experience is analogous. If 
I have in conversation heard a man’s 
name pronounced in different ways, then 
in recall there is a mental confusion as to 
how I should pronounce it. Further, if 
I fail to exactly catch the sound of a 
name, then in recall the same uncertainty 
persists. In these cases it is the auditory 
cue that is blurred; with the deaf it is 
the memory of slurred or inaccurate pro- 
nunciation that is likely to cause the un- 
certainty. As mental images are com- 
bined in various ways to form parts of 
the stream of our general thinking, it is 
evident that the speech elements associ- 
ated with the images should be clear and 
accurate. 

Take the words “foreign country.” 
They suggest to the child one particular 
foreign country, then others, until with 
the generalizing of the idea the words 
“foreign country” are used without ref- 
erence consciously to any mental image, 
except the verbal feeling image. Or 
take the word “courage.” When a child 
understands and can use this word cor- 
rectly, he does not necessarily think of 
any particular act of courage. His idea 
of it is so general that the individual 
image of any courageous act is dispensed 
with; but for the word to persist in 
memory it is essential that his verbal 
memory of it should be clear. 

If children have not clear ideas of 
speech elements, they are apt to hesitate 
in the pronunciation of words. Words 


on which they hesitate become unpleas- 
ant to them, and what is unpleasant is 
avoided ; hence these words are dropped 
from the children’s vocabulary or used 
only under the stress of necessity, and a 
consequent impoverishing of the vocabu- 
lary ensues. 

Further, the paramount importance of 
accurate and facile pronunciation comes 
into play when deaf children engage in 
reading books for themselves. They say 
the words over to themselves. When 
reading intently, they have in some cases 
the habit of moving their lips as they 
read, as is the custom of some hearing 
people. If their usual pronunciation is 
heavy and labored, their reading will be- 
come something of a task and their prog- 
ress in obtaining knowledge from books 
will be hampered. 

In learning to pronounce the sounds 
of a foreign language, both feeling, or 
motor, and auditory memories are neces- 
sary. We may remember the sound, but 
it is only by repeated corrections in pro- 
nunciation that we finally say it correctly. 

If constant practice in accurate and 
facile pronunciation of new sounds is 
necessary to hearing people, with their 
auditory memories to draw on, how 
much more essential is it to the deaf. 

In teaching generally, it is in these 
days truistic to say that he who will suc- 
ceed must arouse the interest of his pu- 
pils, so that their efforts to improve will 
flow directly from their own interest in 
their work. Nothing arouses interest so 
much as the pointing out of similarities 
and differences in the course of instruc- 
tion, and speech exercises are no excep- 
tion to this rule. That system will ap- 
peal which grades sounds in such a way 
that a succession of similarities and dif- 
ferences is illustrated. Here it may be 
pointed out again that, besides distinct 
enunciation, stress and a varying rate of 
speed should be attended to. 

It is suggested that speech drill, es- 
pecially with children who are beyond 
the actual articulation stage, should em- 
brace an accurate knowledge of the vary- 
ing tongue positions. The table of vowel 


sounds as given in most books on pho- 


netics appears adequate. Taking the de- 


*scending series from the high front 


‘ 
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tongue position to the low position, then 
the ascending series from the low posi- 
tion to the high back, we have: 


eet as in beet 
ip as in lip 

et as in net 
ere as in where 
e as in the 
ir as in fir 

as in hat 

a as in bath 


The ascending series goes from o to 
oo—thus: 


as in hot 
aw as in law 
“ as in but 
oa as in boat 
oe as in hoe 
oo as in look 
00 as in tool 


Tongue position here includes and em- 
phasizes the varying positions of the 
highest point of the tongue. These dif- 
ferent tongue positions can be shown by 
diagrams or charts and with practise can 
be felt and differentiated readily by the 
children themselves. 

A table of exercises may be drawn up 
which will give, reading downward, the 
varying tongue positions and, reading 
crosswise, material for stress and vary- 
ing speed—thus : 


eet eet eet eet eet 
id id id id id 
ef ef ef ef ef 
ere ere ere ere ere 
ir ir ir ir ir 
ap ap ap ap ap 
arm arm arm arm arm 
ob ob ob ob ob 
awk awk awk awk awk 


un un un un un 
oal oal oal oal oal 
00k 00k 00k 00k Ook 
00z 00z 00z 00z 00z 


and other combinations. 


Stress may begin on the first and rise 
to the fifth, eet, etc. It may rise on the 
first two and thence fall to the fifth, 
thus: eet eet (rising), eet eet eet (fall- 
ing). It may rise and fall alternately 


eet (heavy), eet (light), eet (heavy), 
etc. 

For varying the rate of pronunciation, 
eet, eet may be said slowly; then eet, eet, 
eet in rapid succession, or vice versa. 
The whole five in each line may be run 
over rapidly. Similar exercises for the 
diphthongs may readily be devised. 

It will be found that stress and a vary- 
ing rate of speech will give that variety 
to the exercises which holds the atten- 
tion, prolongs the interest, and vivifies 
the work. 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR POLITZER 


The sudden death of Prof. Adam Politzer, 
the aurist, came as a severe shock to the large 
number of friends, pupils, and patients, in 
spite of the age of 86 which he had attained. 
Politzer’s name is known wherever otologists 
work, his method of air inflation into the 
tympanic cavity, published by him in 1863, as- 
suring him international fame. But Politzer 
was more than the inventor of a method of 
treatment. He was a real pioneer of a new 
branch of medicine. To him we owe the meth- 
odical and scientific investigation of the organ 
of hearing. He made otology what it is now, 
one of the most interesting and grateful parts 
of our art—Journal A. M. A. 


DR. ADAM POLITZER 


Dr. Max A. Goldstein, of St. Louis, has 
presented to the Volta Bureau a copy of a 
portrait of Dr. Adam Politzer, “the Father of 
Modern Otology.” This portrait was made 
some years ago by the great otologist himself 
and presented to Dr. Goldstein, who was at one 
time his private assistant. 

A recent issue of The Laryngoscope, of 
which Dr. Goldstein is the editor, contained a 
fitting tribute to the memory of the great 
doctor, who “contributed fundamental and 
potent work to every department of otology.” 


DEATH OF DR. SUTER 


Dr, Henderson Suter, a brother of Miss Mary 
D, Suter, of the Washington School of Lip- 
Reading, died at his home, in Washington, on 
November 6, 1920. Dr. Suter had been in poor 
health for several years, but was critically dll 
only a few days before his death, 


SPEECH CLINICS 


Miss Jennie Hedrick, a trained and experi- 
enced teacher of speech, is conducting two 
clinics in Washington, D. C. One is held at 
the Georgetown University Hospital and the 
other at the Woman’s Evening Clinic. Stutter- 
ing, lisping, and other speech defects are cor- 
rected, 
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THE HARD OF HEARING 


Dr. Macleod Yearsley is an eminent 
surgeon in London, England, who has 
devoted much time during the past quar- 
ter of a century to studying the causes 
and conditions that result in deafness, to 
showing how best to prevent deafness, 
and to promoting the educational bet- 
terment of deaf children. As_ senior 
surgeon at the Royal Ear Hospital and 
as consulting otologist to a number of 
schools for deaf children, he gained a 
practical experience of breadth and scope 
that insures a warm reception to any of 
his addresses or writings. During an ad- 
dress to the delegates, mostly physicians, 
attending the Health Conference, held in 
London in June, 1912, Dr. Yearsley said: 

“A. long’ study of’ deafness in adults 
proves that the majority. of its causes 
come into operation in childhood, and 
the best way of preventing deafness in 
the prime of life is to have a practical 
knowledge of otology as it relates to the 
child and. to forestall adult deafness by 
using that knowledge to the best ad- 
vantage. Unrecognized and untreated 
nasal conditions, especially adenoids, in 
the child, although they may not result 
in ear complications at that period of 
life, are often slowly and silently, but as 
surely, working toward deafness in later 
years. The germ of adult deafness lies 
hidden in such conditions; the train is 
laid, and the explosion is only a matter 
of time. Adenoids, even if the 
middle ear escapes implication by exten- 
sion or infection, even if they disappear 
as the child reaches puberty, may leave 
behind them a chronic catarrh of the 
post-nasal space or adhesions about the 
openings of the Eustachian tubes which 
hamper the normal movements of those 
openings and so bring about a progressive 
deafness in later life. It is, therefore, in 
the early years of the child that we must 
seek to prevent deafness. We must make 
sure that the child’s post-nasal space is 
kept free and unaffected by disease. It 
must be remembered that this space be- 
hind the nose—the naso-pharynx—is the 
anatomical meeting-place of several pas- 
sages. Into it open the Eustachian tubes 
leading to the ear, the nasal chambers, 
the cavity of the mouth, the food and 
air passages, so that it is a center from 


which or to which infection can spread.” * 

On an earlier occasion, while lecturing 
to medical students at the Polyclinic, Dr. 
Yearsley said: 

“If we take a large number of chronic 
adult deaf cases, we shall find that in the 
majority the condition began in the first 
years of life. At that time treatment is 
certain, and it is the period at which the 
general practitioner is in close touch with 
the child and has it in his power to do a 
very great deal to teacli parents the early 
symptoms of middle-ear complications 
and their results, if neglected. He should 
use his best endeavors to instruct the 
public that earache, even when the at- 
tacks are transient, is not due to such 
causes as teething, neuralgia, and worms, 
as has long been a popular superstition, 
but that it is a middle-ear congestion, due 
to conditions in the upper respiratory 
tract, and as such calling for careful and 
immediate attention. It cannot fail to 
strike any one who possesses a large ex- 
perience of deaf work that it is a very 
common fact amongst adult patients with 
chronic catarrhal deafness that they suf- 
fered from recurrent attacks of earache 
in early years.”? 


REFERENCES 


*The Prevention of Deafness in Children. 
By Macleod Yearsley, F. R. C. S. The British 
Journal of Children’s Diseases, September, 
1912. 

*The Duty of the General Practitioner to 
the Deaf Child. From The British Journal of 
Children’s Diseases, August, 1910. 


WAS IT ACQUIRED DEAFNESS OR 
HEREDITARY DEAFNESS? 


Are there more cases of real hereditary 
deafness than the records indicate? How 
many cases of hereditary deafness have 
been wrongly, yet unintentionally, re- 
ported as cases of acquired deafness, ac- 
quired during the first or second years 
of childhood? 

When an infant or young child less 
than two years of age has passed through 
a siege of scarlet fever or of measles, 
and later on is found to be deaf, it is 
only natural to place the blame on the 
disease, and to state that the child is 
suffering from deafness acquired from 
the destructive effects of scarlet fever or 
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of measles. As many children suffer 
from these diseases before they have en- 
tered upon the second year of life, and 
even before it can be clearly proven that 
the hearing sense is normal, it is possible 
for a child to be hereditarily deaf and yet 
to have its loss of hearing ascribed to the 
effects of the infectious disease suffered 
from in its infancy, and thus be entered 
on the school or other records as “ac- 
quired deafness.” 

So long as the person is deaf, what 
difference does it make? some one may 
ask. It makes a big difference, socially, 
medically, and educationally. And it is 
possible for that error to be solely re- 
sponsible for deaf offspring. rae 

During the nine-year period, 1910- 
1918, inclusive, more than four thousand 
children of two years of age and under 
died of measles in New York City, and 
over one-third (1,498) of these deaths 
were infants of one year of age or 
younger. What were the total number 
of cases of measles reported during that 
nine-year period is unknown to the 
writer, but it is safe to assume that the 
total number approximated 200,000 cases. 
Unfortunately, there are no available sta- 
tistics showing what percentage of these 
cases resulted in loss of hearing. Prob- 
ably such information will not be avail- 
able until deafness is made reportable, as 
John D. Wright has so earnestly striven 
to have it made——Fred De Land. 


TEN REASONS WHY YOU 
SHOULD STUDY LIP-READING 


Because you are hard of hearing. 

Because it will be certain preparedness 
against increasing deafness. 

Because it will relieve you of much of 
the inconvenience and embarrassment of 
deafness. 

Because it will inspire self-confidence, 
make you self-reliant and conscious of 
being able to hold your own in the world’s 
work by making you 50 per cent more 
efficient. 

It will give you a healthy, cheerful 
frame of mind, an improved nervous con- 
dition, which is understood and counted 
on by aurists who wish their patients to 
derive full benefit from their treatments. 

It will prevent you from forming habits 


of inattention and the resulting mental 
stagnation and social isolation. 

It will make you very observing and 
mentally alert and 100 per cent happier. 

Your friends and relations will be able 
to speak to you without raising their 
voices and so avoid that embarrassment 
which makes both you and. them con- 
spicuous. 

Because you will not be dependent 
upon a hearing instrument, but if you do 
want to use one you will find it much 
more effective. 

Because lip-reading is for those who 
have force of character, patience and per- 
severence, who earnestly desire to over- 
come their afflictions and place them- 
selves once more on a plane with normal 
hearing people—you owe it to yourself 
and. your friends.—Bulletin, San Fran- 
cisco School of Lip-Reading. 


A MEMORIAL FUND 


Through the thoughtfulness of Dr. 
Harris Taylor, President of the Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, a permanent memorial fund 
has been started. Dr. Taylor sends $50 
as a memorial to Evelyn Butler Taylor, 
a charter member of the Association and 
a speech teacher of remarkable ability. 
As this fund will be treated as a trust 
endowment fund, only the income can be 
used, the principal remaining intact. Thus 
the income from this new fund will be of 
service not only to the present genera- 
tion, but to the deaf in the years to come. 
It is planned that additions to this fund 
may be made in the name of living 
friends as well as for those who have 
passed on. We hope the fund will rapidly 
increase in amount and provide a large 
income. 


A CHRISTMAS SALE 


The San Francisco League for the Hard of 
Hearing has made elaborate preparations for a 
sale to be held December 4, at its headquarters, 
406 Geary Street. The League has offered to 
sell, for 10 per cent commission, articles sent 
by any other organization for the deafened, 
prepaying the postage for the return, if neces- 
sary, of any unsold articles. The sale will 
doubtless prove, as in former years, a great 
success. 
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ONE WAY FRIENDS HAVE 
HELPED 


We are very grateful for the efforts 
our friends have expended in securing 
new subscribers for “Our Magazine,” as 
so many prefer to call THe Vorta RE- 
view. During the months that have 
elapsed since January 1, the following- 
named friends have sent in the number 
of new subscribers recorded opposite 
their respective names: 


Kinzie School of Speech-Reading......... 46 
Speech-Readers’ Guild, Boston............ 33 
Mr. Alvin E. Pope (director)............. 20 
Miss Mabel R. Lindner...................- 16 
Miss Gertrude 16 
Miss Avondale N. Gordon................. 14 
Mrs, N. Todd Porter, Jr. (life member)... 12 
New England School of Speech-Reading.. 12 
Nitchie School of Lip-Reading............ 1! 
Teachers’ Association, Illinois School.... 10 
California School of Lip-Reading.......... 9 
Miss Emma B. 8 
8 
Miss Grace K. Wadleigh................. 7 
Miss Nettie McDaniel.................... 
6 
Miss Mary McCowen (director).......... 6 
Miss Marian J. Anderson:................ 5 
Mr. H. M. McManaway (director)........ 5 
Miss Addie Landers: 5 
Miss Hermine Mithoefer................. 5 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing 4 
Lynchburg (Va.) School of Lip-Reading.. 4 
Miss Caroline Henderson................. 3 
Miss M. Claudia Williams................ 3 
Biss Marion A. Durfee... 3 
Miss Julia W. 
Miss Elizabeth G. De Lany............... 3 
Miss Harriet. E. 3 
Miss Louise I. Morgenstern............... 3 
2 
Miss Minnie Hellman.................... 2 
Miss Lucy McCaughrin.................. 2 


Mrs. Olive H. Ketcham. 2 
Miss Alvilda M. 2 
Miss Edna S. Washington................ 2 
Miss Josephine Gillespie.............. 
Miss Rosamond G, Wright............... 2 
Mrs: Lilian, Paddieford..; 2 
Miss Margaret 2 
Central Institute for the Deaf............. I 
Mr, A. J. Canfield... I 
Miss Evelyn I 
Mrs. Emma Tunnicliffe..................- I 
Mrs. Thomas M. Weston................. I 
Mrs. Emil Beralzheimer................-- I 
Miss Katharine E. Ashelby................ I 
Miss Florence Carter. I 
Mrs. O. E. Brainerd............ I 
Miss Rebecca I 
Mrs. —— Edgerton....................... I 
Whitaker School of Speech-Reading....... I 
Miss’ M. M. Schumacher.................. I 
Miss Elfrieda M. Sylvester................ I 
Mrs, Helen F. Kirkpatrick................ I 
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LETTERS 


AMEND THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL 


Eprror THE Voira REVIEW: 

As presidént of the National Council of Day 
School Teachers of the Deaf, I wish to urge 
THE and all of its readers to 
exert their influence in behalf of an amend- 
ment to the Smith-Towner Bill, providing for 
the establishment, in large cities, of vocational 
schools for the handicapped—the deaf, the 
blind, and the crippled. 

Such schools should give vocational training 
to young people of school age (and possibly to 
adults also) during the day, and to adults after 
school hours as extension work, 

Does this not appeal to you, and will you not 
do all that you can for the advancement of this 
cause? 

Very truly yours, 
FRANCES WETYTSTEIN. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


THE SCHOOL IN CHEFOO, CHINA 


ScHoor For THE Dear, 
CHEFOO, CHINA, Sept. 2, 1920. 
My Dear FRiENDs: 

It was a year ago last May that Miss Carter 
and I closed the school and made our plans for 
a year of rest and change in the home land. It 
was rather depressing. Miss Carter had been 
ill and the physicians insisted on her antedating 
her furlough by a year. I had not been well 
for several years and had overstayed my regu- 
lar furlough time by two years. It seemed 
disastrous, but it wasn’t. I have regained my 
health; so has Miss Carter, and we are ready 
for another term of service. 

I left Philadelphia for the long trip across 
the country on May Sth, arriving in San Fran- 
cisco in time to sail for China on the steam- 
ship Colombia, Pacific mail, the 29th. I was 
able to meet some of our deaf friends en route 
at Rochester, Akron, Jacksonville, and St. 
Louis. I had hoped to have a meeting in 
Chicago, but Mr. Hasenstab, pastor of the M. E. 
Church for the deaf, had arranged for me to 
go on to Jacksonville instead. In Akron I met 
Miss Gillespie, Mrs. Burt, Charles Kemp, and 
others, and we had a good meeting Sunday 
morning, with about one hundred present. 
There are about seven hundred deaf workers 
connected with Goodyear and Firestone Rub- 
ber tire works in Akron. I suggested that they 
form a foreign missionary society in Akron, 
with all the deaf people as members, with the 
object of helping the work in China, and asked 
for five scholarships at sixty dollars ($60.00) 
apiece yearly. I believe they'll get them for us. 
I wish I could have spent longer there and 
met more of the people, but my time was short 
and I had to hurry on. 

I enjoyed my short stay in Jacksonville so 
much. It is an inspiration just to meet Mr. 
Hasenstab, There was a meeting in the M. E. 


Church in the evening, where I met quite a 
number of the deaf, and the next morning we 
had a big meeting at the Institution, with Dr, 
White, the staff, and pupils all present. How it 
does help to meet others who are in the same 
work and feel their quick, understanding sym- 
pathy! 

I spent an hour in the Central School in St. 
Louis, but there was no time to arrange to 
meet the adult deaf and their friends, as I 
should have liked to do. 

We had a good voyage across the Pacific, 
stopping at Honolulu, Yokohama, and Kobe, 
arriving in Shanghai June 23d. The Colombia 
is a good ship, the cleanest, with the best food, 
that I ever traveled on, and the time spent on 
her was restful. 

I stayed in Shanghai until August 7, met the 
boys from our school who are working there, 
thirteen in all, and had several meetings with 
them. At the first one we formed a Christian 
Endeavor Society, with Mr. and Mrs, Edgar E. 
Strother, who represent the Endeavorers in 
China, present. Each member was given a 
C. E. button by Mr. Strother, and Miss Dejong, 
who was present, was so moved that she 
bought a Bible for each boy. They had only 
had Testaments before. It was truly an his- 
torical meeting, being the first deaf Christian 
Endeavor Society ever formed in China. We 
met several times before I left, and it was a 
pleasure to see the boys looking so well. 

One day I went to the Commercial Press to 
see them, and again met Mr. Bao, the genial 
manager of the “works,” who is so kind to the 
deaf. He says they make better workmen than 
the hearing boys, because they have more con- 
centration. He insisted on having a photo- 
graph taken. I also went to see a little orphan 
deaf girl who has been in “The Refuge” 
several years. When she was brought to Miss 
Henderson she was a mere skeleton, unable to 
—_— or walk. Now she is a sturdy-looking 
child, 

Another day the Rev. Ernest Box, of the 
English Church Mission, brought a little girl 
and her father to see me. The father works at 
the Presbyterian Mission Press, but is a mem- 
ber of the American Episcopal Church, Of 
course, his wages are small and he cannot meet 
the school fees, but he will do what he can. I 
hope some Episcopal Church for the deaf will 
want to support this child. She is nine now 
and it will mean ten years of steady help at 
sixty dollars ($60.00) a year; so whoever un- 
dertakes it must plan to see her through. She 
is a bright, attractive child. I arranged for 
these two girls to come up with Miss Carter, 
who will reach Shanghai some time next 
month, 

While in Shanghai I met a woman who was 
visiting missions in order to see where she 
wanted to leave legacies, and she became so 
much interested that she is going to add some- 
thing to our endowment fund. Before I left I 
had the pleasure of an interview with J. Harold 
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Dollar, manager of the eastern branch of the 
Robert Dollar Steamship Co., which uses the 
surplus gains of the Shanghai office in Chris- 
tian philanthropic work in China. He is in- 
terested and may give us some help toward our 
new buiidings, so that we can complete them 
without a deficit. It may be premature to 
speak of these helpful possibilities now, but I 
live in hopes that they will materialize. 

I was interested in learning that a committee 
has been formed in Shanghai of Chinese phi- 
lanthropists to promote work among the deaf, 
and that they have opened a small school. I 
wanted to visit it, but the heat became so great 
that I fled north to Chefoo. I may do so later, 
when I will write about it. 

Mr. Tse Tien Fu, the deaf young man who 
has a school in Hang Chow, came to see me, 
and we had a good visit. He needs a little 
financial help. 

Since reaching Chefoo, where I had a sweet, 
lovely welcome, I have been very busy. I have 
had an interview with the contractor and have 
got the plans for our new buildings into the 
hands of the architect. We hope to get the 
foundations in this autumn and complete the 
buildings next summer. We have fixed up the 
old carpenter shop to accommodate ten of the 
middle-sized boys and sent word for them to 
return. It will not be very convenient, but it 
seemed too bad to keep them out of school 
another year. 
~ I found every one well and glad to see me. 
Mrs. Lan has been most efficient in managing 
things while we were away. and Miss Liu has 
been a good second,.while the steward has 
looked after the place as if it was his own. 
Twelve pupils had remained all through the 
year. 

" Mr. Si has given in his report, of which T’ll 
write later. 
. Our united greetings to all. 
Yours for the deaf of China, 
Awnnetta T. MILLS. 


THE HOME ORAL SCHOOL OF 
OKLAHOMA 


BY A FORMER PUPIL, OF THE KENSINGTON SCHOOL 


MuskeEckk, OKLA., September 19, 1920. 
Deak Miss REINHARDT: 

Old times repeated. themselves yesterday, 
when I went over to Sand Springs. I met Miss 
Wilcox and her teachers and pupils. 
_ I went to Tulsa at 7.30 and got there at 9.30. 
Jt took me about half an hour to find a Sand 
Springs interburban. Then about forty-five 
minutes to get there, and I'll say that it took 
me an hour to find the place—the school, I 
mean, - When I would ask for instructions or 
directions, some of them would side-step it by 
saying “Home Oral School?” “No such place.” 
“Deaf School? -Never heard of it.” Or, “Go 
o. Mr. Page.” Mr..Page owns the whole of 

ind Springs; like a sort.of monarch. He 
built it up and he finances it. Finally, I went 
inside of a store and looked in the telephone 
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directory and got the address. But that wasn’t 
half the job; not by a long shot. It was very 
vague; I only got a general idea of the way to 
go. I chose an out-of-the-way road, which 
luckily was the right road, and I finally got 
there. - knew that Miss Wilcox would hardly 
recognize me, so I thought that I would have 
a little fun. When I got to the house, the 
teacher was outside in the shade, and the chil- 
dren were sitting around. I walked up to her 
and in my most matter-of-fact tone asked if 
the principal of the school was in. “Could I 
see her?” “Yes; the principal was in. Would 
I not come in and be seated?” “Yes, I would 
with pleasure.” So I went in and called Miss 
Wilcox. Miss W. came down the stairs and, 
holding out her hand, greeted me, saying, “Yes, 
this is Miss Wilcox.” After an exchange of 
words I finally said, “Miss Wilcox, don’t you 
remember me?” She looked me over for a 
minute, and then she said slowly, as if not 
quite sure of herself, “You are Baker Bon- 
nell?” Then she said that I had grown so much 
and changed so since she saw me last that she 
had not recognized me. 

Later in the day she told me that she had 
been talking to a doctor in Tulsa about having 
his little son there and was expecting him 
about the time I came. She said that when she 
heard a voice that sounded like a man’s, she 
thought that I must be the doctor, and when 
she saw me she did not change her idea very 
much, Of course, we all laughed at the joke. 

The doctor did come down that day and he 
took me back to town in his car. 

The school is a very pretty house of four 
stories, including the basement, with a porch 
around it. There are a kitchen and dining- 
room in the basement, and it is very cool and 
nice there. The class-rooms, the office, and 
two bed-rooms are on the first floor, all bed- 
rooms on the second, and the playrooms are 
on the third floor. 

We talked of old times, and she showed me 

pictures taken after I left, and we talked about 
each of the old pupils and had a lunch in the 
regular old-time way. It was surely like old 
times come back for two hours. There were 
two children there who reminded me very 
much of Barby and Marthy. 
' I believe Barby has written you of my meet- 
ing them in Denver, so I will not write any- 
thing about that, but I am sending a picture 
of us. together, though not a good one. That 
was some reunion, wasn’t it? : 

I am getting along very well in my last year 
at high school; perhaps you can’t realize it, 
but I am now a full-fledged senior, ranking 
third in number of credits earned so far, I’m 
sixteen now. Sanborn was certainly a good 
press agent for Harvard, for'that’s where I’m 
going in’ a-year or two, depending whether I 
want to go as young as seventeen. 

I must close now, but. in closing I just want 
to say that the teachers do not give me any 
special consideration, but put me on just about 
the same footing as the other children. 

Good night, Reinie, till next time. 
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Anonymous Letters: 
“Interested Subscriber’ 230 
This Brightens the Sunshine—XXII, 673 
The Sun Comes Out Again—XXII, 755 
Another Blade of Grass: Mrs. E. J. Bahcock—XXI, 698 
Another Protest: Harriet B. Rogers—XXI, 610 
Appreciation, An (of Mrs. Trask): “Sarah Frances 
Fleming’—X XII, 580 
Arbaugh School: Article about it (McDowell)—XXI, 
231 
Arizona School for the Deaf (note)—XXI, 442 
Arleen: Ethel Webb—XXI, 703 
Art Instruction: Walter Sargent—XXI, 472 
Arthur: Ethel Webb—XXI, 676 
Ashcroft, Harriet E.: Her death—XXII, 111 
Aural Suppuration in Early Childhood; Its Prevention 
and Treatment: Douglas Guthrie—XXII, 89 
Aural Work with Acousticons: Elizabeth Van Ingen— 
XXII, 68 
Auricular Training: 
Goldstein—X XI, 158; XXII, 716 
Ferrall—XXI, 578 
Babcock—XXI, 698 
McKenzie—X XI, 725 
Buchanan—X XII, 2 
Wright—XXII, 6, 720 
Letter to teacher—XXII, 52 
In Georgia School—X XII, 285 
Aurist and Lip-Reading, The: 
Coralie N. Kenfield—XXII, 518 
Emma B. Kessler—X XI, 251 
Avondino, Josephine: 
The Babbling Method—XXI, 67, 142, 224, 273 
The Babbling Method (a paper read before the 
Progressive Oral Advocates)—XXI, 101 
Notes about her school—X XI, 626, 673; XXII, 178 
Resigns—X XII, 440. 


Babbling Method, The: Josephine Avondino—XXI, 67, 
101, 142, 224, 273 
Babcock, Mrs. E. J.: 
Another Blade of Grass—X XI, 698. 
How Nebraska Adopted the Oral Method—XXII, 64 
Bailey, Kathryn Eleanor: Listening with the Eyes— 
XXI, 608 
Bailey, M. E.: Proverbs in Pictures—XXI, 121 
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INDEX, 


Balch, Miss A. P.: Her death (and portrait)—XXI, 612 
“Banner with the Strange Device, A’: John A. Fer- 
rall—XXI, 245 
“Barrel of New Sermons, A”: Lucy Ella Case—XXII, 9 
Barrows, Dr. Franklin W.: Helping the Backward 
Child—XXII, 152 
Bartlett, Bertha L.: How a Mother Taught Herself How 
to Train Her Deaf Child—XXI, 41 
Bayles, Mary S.: Letter re Voura REvieEw—XXII, 53 
Be Helpful (poem): Rhoda Macleod—XXII, 457 
Beard, Julia C.: Opens school—XXI, 311 
Beattie, Grace M.: Geography—XXII, 648 
Beattie, Josephine: 
English by the Picture Route—XXI, 714 
Photographs—XXI, 714, 715, 749; XXII, 238, 239 
Beck, Dr. Joseph C.: Address before Progressive Oral 
Advocates—X XI, 104 
Beecher, H. Ward: Poster, Kinzie Fund—XXII, 311 
Beginner’s Dream, A (contributed)—XXII, 175 
Belgium: Schools for the deaf there during the war— 
XXII, 144. 
Bell, A. Melville: 
Portrait and article on Visible Speech—XXI, 616 
Extract from his writings—XXII, 479 
Bell, Frances K.: Letter, Summer School for Teach- 
ers—XXI, 66 
Benedict, Dr. A. L.: 
Infectious Diseases—X XI, 237 
English Spelling and Pronunciation—XXII, 303 
The Extent of the Vocabulary—XXII, 494 
Bensel, Anna B.: Letter re Miss E. C. Jordan—XXII, 
248 
Bergen, Gertrude: 
Fashions in Philadelphia—XXII, 282 
Suggestions for Practise—XXII, 508 
Letter re discussion in Votta Revigw—XXII, 673 
Bert’s Birthday (picture story): Elfrieda Sylvester— 
XXII, 290 
Better Speech for Better Speech-Reading: Wilmer 
Pomeroy—XXI, 429 
Bickley, Celia: 
A Straw Vote on School Boards—XXI, 3 
Practising Murder—XXI, 345 
Birge, Marguerite S.: Opens school—XXI, 8o1 
Bissell, Anna C.: Letter about death—XXI, 65 
Blake, Dr. Clarence J.: 
His death—XXI, 71 
Portrait—XXI, 122 
Tributes—X XI, 123 
Blatherwick, Ruby: Even Deafness Can be Overcome— 
XXI, 522 
Bluemel, Dr. C. S.: 
Letter to Editor (reply to Tompkins)—XXI, 623 
Letter to Editor (reply to Tompkins)—XXII, 85 
Blur on the Glass, The: Laura A. Davies—XXI, 77 
Bock, Franklin W.: Mark’s Problem—XXI, 259 
Bonet, Juan Pablo: 
Fred De Land—XXII, 391 
Spanish celebration in his honor—XXII, 310 
Booth, Franklin W.: 
Discussion: Improving the Use of Language by 
the Deaf—XXII, 192 
Discussion: Training of Backward Deaf Children— 
XXII, 693 f 
Boshler-Young, Mrs. Irene: Address before Progressive 
Oral Advocates—XXI, 115 
Boston’ Speech-Readers’ Guild: 
Correct date of organization (Kennedy)—XXI, 505 
Receives gift—XXI, 559 
Annual report—XXI, 563 
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Notes—XXI, 796 
Winter program—X XII, 55 
Notes—XXII, 250, 528 
Employment Department—XXII, 756 
Keeping Open House—XXII, 788 
Help from—XXII, 789 
Bottle of Tonic, A: John A. Ferrall—XXI, 503 
Bowles, William A.: His death—XXI, 252 
Brand, Miss Elizabeth: 
Lip-Reading School—XXI, 559 
New quarters for school—XXI, 747 
Breed, Mrs. J. B.: Her death—XXII, 596 
Brill, Tobias: Goes to Omaha School—XXII, 111 
“Broken Silence”: Film of Detroit School—X XII, 254 
Bruhn, Martha E.: 
Exercises on Proper Nouns—XXI, 487 
The Miiller-Walle Method—XXII, 536 
The Hard of Hearing as Wage-Earners and Home- 
Makers—XXI, 574 
A Word from Switzerland—XXII, 759 
Reference (Institution, Quarterly)—XXI, 688 
New book published—XXI, 747 
Normal class for her method—XXI, 247 
Tribute to—XXI, 250 
Normal course at convention—XXII, 254 
Normal course at Texas School—XXII, 389 
Appreciation of (Anon.)—XXII, 425 
Normal class, Mt. Airy (note)—XXII, 570 
Bruning, Jacob: The Advantages of Lip-Reading 
(verse) —X XI, 626 
Bryn Mawr School for Individual Development: For 
retarded children—XXI, 228 
Buchanan, Nancy: Not More Hearing, but Better 
Hearing—X XII, 2 
Burbank, E. D.: Phonetics in the Elementary Grades, 
for Teachers of Normal Children—XXII, 113, 217, 
274, 323 


Caldwell, William: Appointed principal of California 
School—X XII, 620 
California School of Lip-Reading (note)—XXI, 201 
Camp, Pauline B.: 
Letter (Speech Correction)—XXI, 202 
Speech Correction in the Grand Rapids Schools— 
XXI, 732 
Can You Help Me? Mrs. Lillian Paddleford—XXI, 294 
Canfield, A. J.: Letter re lip-reading—XXTI, 174 
Carnegie, Andrew: Life member; his death—XXI, 614 
Case, Miss L. E.: 
A Barrel of New Sermons—XXII, 9 
The Stimulus of Reading Hard Mouths—X XII, 301 
A Wonderful Opportunity—X XII, 587 
Note—XXI, 71 
Visits Volta Bureau—-XXII, 453 
Improvements in School—XXII, 46 
Case of Jimmy, The: Josephine Timberlake—XXI, 577 
Cases of Stammering from War Shock, Treatment by 
Psychotherapy (from The Medical Record)—XXI, 26 
“Cast Down Your Bucket Where You Are!” John A. 
Ferrall—XXI, 12 
Catherine: Ethel Webb—XXI, 348 
Causes of Deafness: 
Venereal diseases—X XI, 559 
Scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough, diphtheria 
(De Land)—XXI, 411 
Congenital syphilis—XXII, 88 
Infectious diseases—X XI, 237 
Central Institute for the Deaf (note)—XXII, 250 
Charles, C. W.: Resigns from Ohio Chronicle to be- 
come minister—XXII, 111 
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Charming Southern School, A: Evelyn McDowell— 
XXI, 231 
Chefoo, China, School: 
Letters about—XXI, 310; XXII, 809 
Conversation about School (Mills-Kinzie)—XXII, 
736 
Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing—XXII, 66 
Letter about—XXI, 439 
Publishes monthly bulletin (note)—XXII, 732 
Child Health Service (from Palmetto Leaf)—XXI, 561 
Child Training—The Three R’s at Four Years Old: 
Ivy K. Reed—XXI, 317 
Chiropractic Treatment for Deafness: E. Grace Hardy— 
XXII, 463 
Christmas Bee at School 93, A: “F”—XXII, 165 
Cigarette Habit, The (from Advent Review)—XXI, 
566 
Circus, A Personally Conducted Tour, The: John A. 
Ferrall—XXII, 339 
Clark, Juliet D.: Rapid Speech—XXII, 526 
Clarke, Thomas P.: 
Returns to Vancouver as superintendent—XXI, 625 
Succeeded by G. B. Iloyd—XXII, 740 
Clear Out the Cobwebs (clipping)—XXI, 550 
Cleft Palate: 
Treatment of (note): M. N. Federspiel, B. Sc., 
D. D. S., M. D.—XXI, 63 
Condition in Deaf Child: S. J. Monro—XXI, 85 
Paper before National Dental Association (note)— 
XXI, 384 
Clinton, John F.: Manager Reconstruction Service 
Shop, Boston—XXI, 40 
Columbia, S. C.: Need of special teaching (note)— 
XXI, 191 
“Combined,” but not commingled (clipping from 
Georgia School Helper)—XXII, 108 
Commencement Exercises—and Other Things: John A. 
Ferrall—XXI, 754 
Community Centers for the Deafened; How to Or- 
ganize Them: Annetta W. Peck—XXII, 635 
Compulsory Education: 
Johnson—XXI, 171 
Georgia School Helper—XXI, 440 
Canadian—XXI, 440 
Parent—XXI, 440 
Towa’s Law—XXI, 442 
“Whose Fault Was It?”—XXII, 535 
“The End of the Road’”—XXII, 594 
“A Case of Neglect”—XXII, 504 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals: 
Notice of meeting at Columbus—XXI, 625, 601 
Postponement—XXI, 758 
Account of —XXII, 33 
Papers from—X XII, 122-143, 188, 197, 210 
Officers of—XXII, 143 
A message to (Goldstein)—XXII, 259 
Confession, A: Grace Roper—XXI, 540 
Congenital Syphilis as a Cause of Deafness (clipping 
from Illinois Medical Journal)—XXII, 88 
Connery, Julia M.: Demonstration before Progressive 
Oral Advocates—XXI, 108 
Conserve Hearing and Eliminate the Causes of Deaf- 
ness: Fred De Fand—XXII, 728 
Consideration for the Deaf (quotation from De 
V’Epée—XXII, 176 
Consonant and Vowel Movements: “A. Tripplet”— 
XXII, 575 
Contrast: “‘Aliquis’——X XII, 172 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf: 
Joint meeting with Association—XXII, 57 


Tentative program for joint meeting—XXII, 240 
Information and program for joint meeting—X XII, 
255 
Short account of joint meeting—XXII, 526 
Correlation of Industrial and Academic Work: Alvin 
E. Pope—XXII, 539 
Courtney, R. R. Frederick: His death—XXI, 62 
Courtney’s Sister: Neeta Marquis—XXII, 116 
Cox, Mary R.: Improving the use of Language by the 
Deaf—XXII, 188 
Cramer, Miss: 
Japanese school (note)—XXI, 66 
Japanese school (Wright)—XXII, 471 
Crawford, James M. B.: Notes on Speech Drill— 
XXII, 803 
Crouter, Dr. A. L. E.: 
War Effect in Schools for the Deaf—XXII, 125 
Presents Mt. Airy World—XXII, 183 
The Mt. Airy Institution—XXII, 797 
Culture of Kindness, The (note on child-training)— 
XXI, 627 
Curriculum for the Deaf, A: A. C. Hill—XXII, 171 


Davies, Laura A.: 
The Blur on the Glass—XXI, 77 
The Practise Class—XXI, 432 
New Year Symphony—XXII, 1 
A Few Hints for the Lip-Reader’s Friends—XXII, 
147 
Letter re Lip-Readers’ Pin—XXII, 174 
Advertisements—X XII, 506 
The Law of Compensation—XXII, 577 
The Point of View—XXII, 757 
Note from School Bulletin—XXII, 183 
Entertains pupils and friends—XXII, 315 
Davis, Edna: The Second Steps in Pitch, Accent, Em- 
phasis, and Rhythm—XXI, 741 
Davis, John W.: Phonics in the Schools—XXI, 635 
Day Schools for the Deaf: 
Dubuque and Des Moines—XXI, 75 
Monticello, Iowa (note)—XXI, 439 
Council of Teachers—XXI, 563, 624 
Articles (De Land)—XXI, 593, 682 
Schenectady, New York, and Aurora, Illinois— 
XXI, 801 
San Francisco (moves)—XXI, 801 
Ottumwa, Iowa (founded)—XXII, 111 
Law for Washington State (letter) —XXII, 248 
Contribution from (note)—XXII, 312 
Syracuse—X XII, 732 
Minneapolis—X XII, 750 
Deaf and the Open Door of Lip-Reading, The: Anony- 
mous (Woman’s Home Companion)—XXII, 145 
Deaf Boys and Girls of Europe (from Florida Herald)— 
XXI, 477 
Deaf Child, The: M. A. Goldstein—XXII, 347 
Deaf Child in Its Relation to the Parents, the Teacher, 
and the Physician: Emil Amberg, M. D., F. A. C. S.— 
XXII, 741 
Deaf Children in Movies (film of Detroit School)— 
XXII, 254 
Deaf Men Make Good Fishermen: B. Y. Hogg—XXII, 
103 
Deaf People Can Write for Magazines: B. Y. Hogg— 
XXI, 677 
Deaf pupils in Public High School: Maud McGinty— 
XXII, 444 : 
Deafened Man’s Needs and What the Physician Should 
Do for Him, The: Dr. Wendell C. Phillips—X XII, 
261 
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Deafness: 
Diagnosis and treatment—XXI, 23 
Sensory aphasia—XXI, 24 
Hearing and Its Regulation, Especially in Middle 
Age and Early Senescence (Taylor)—XXI, 187 
Medical Mail-order Frauds—XXI, 189 
Deafness-cure “fakes”—XXI, 230, 385; XXII, 634 
Diseases causing—XXI, 237 
A family affair (note)—-XXI, 258 
Slight, in public schools (note)—XXI, 627 
Among soldiers—XXI, 627 
A “reportable” disease—X XI, 507, 672 
Insurance disability (Emerson)—XXI, 688 
May we hope for its passing? (Love)—XXII, 60 
From smallpox? (note)—XXII, 77 
Causes of. (See ‘“Causes’’) 
Look out for (Dearborn Independent)—XXII, 182 
Aggravated by nasal douche—XXII, 232 
Poor diagnosis causes—XXII, 457 
Cured (?) by London Dr. for Spanish prince— 
XXII, 459 
Chiropractic treatment for—XXII, 463 
Question re treatment for—X XII, 500 
Does not bar success (note)—XXII, 524 
Prevention of —XXII, 528 
Cases under Federal Board—XXII, 596 
Prevention of (Dickie)—XXII, 596 
Fake cures for—XXII, 634 
Whom Not to Marry—XXII, 766 
Scientific Investigation (Politzer)—XXII, 805 
Study of Cases (Yearsley)—XXII, 806 
Was it Acquired or Hereditary? (De Land)— 
XXII, 806 
Dean, Miss J. L.: Dubuque Day School—XXI, 75 
Dean, Dr. L. W.: Excerpt from address to American 
Medical Association—XXI, 560 
Deductions from Tests of Mentality in Schools for 
the Deaf in Comparison with Schools for the Hear- 
ing: Dr. Rudolf Pintner—XXII, 197 
De Land, Fred: 
Why New Cases of Deafness? (editorial)—XXI, 
229 
Successful Experiences of Hard-of-Hearing Adults 
and Our Friends Are Working for Us (edi- 
torials)—XXI, 63 
The Volta Bureau—XXI, 173 
The Rearranging of Affairs after Hearing Van- 
ishes—XXI, 320 
Diseases that Bring Deafness (scarlet fever, mea- 
sles, whooping cough, and diphtheria)—-X XI, 441 
Editorial note—XXI, 462 
Making Deafness Reportable; The Elements of a 
Good Essay; Be Yourself; Personal Responsi- 
bility; The Modern Teacher; Financial Condi- 
tions (editorials)—XXI, 507-509 
Working in Behalf of Deaf Children—XXI, 523, 
581, 663, 701. 
Day-school council (editorial)—XXI, 563 
A Golden Opportunity—XXI, 349 
A Pressing Need (editorial)—XXI, 685 
The Deaf-Blind (editorial)—XXI, 685 
The Melville Bell Symbols for Recording Speech 
Sounds—XXI, 617 
The First Mother-Teacher—XXI, 685 
Differentiate Carefully (editorial)—XXI, 713 
There’s Quite a Difference (editorial)—XXI, 713 
A German Contemporary of de l’Epée’s—XXII, 84 
A Summer Meeting in the West (editorial)—XXI, 
798 
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What One Woman Did (Stanley) (editorial)— 
XXII, 49 
Training Mothers (editorial)—XXII, 50 
A Servant to Humanity (editorial) —XXII, 109 
An Immediate Need (editorial) —XXII, 251 
Oral Day Schools (editorial)—XXII, 252 
The Kinzie Fund (editorial)—XXII, 252 
The Provincial City (editorial) —XXII, 289 
The Pioneer Day School (editorial) —XXII, 289 
A Tribute to the Memory of Edward B. Nitchie— 
XXII, 333 
Review: “Life of Leonard Wood”—XXII, 375 
What One Woman Did (High) (editorial)—X XII, 
385 
Pedro Ponce de Leon and Juan Pablo Bonet— 
XXII, 301 
Pioneers Who Have Passed on—XXII, 452 
The Editor’s Resignation—XXII, 453 
It is All “Ours”—XXII, 672 
Conserve Hearing and Eliminate the Causes of 
Deafness—XXII, 728 
Should the Hard of Hearing Marry?—XXII, 754 
Love and Life and Death—XXII, 793 
Was it Acquired Deafness or Hereditary Deaf- 
ness?—XXII, 806 
Delaney, Helen V.: 
Notice of her death—XXI, 48 
Letter from her sister—XXI, 65 
De Lany, Elizabeth Gertrude: 
One Day—XXI, 88 
A Squirrel or a Rabbit?—XXII, 231 
De Motte, Amelia: 
Personality, the Greatest Asset—XXI, 32 
Teach the Children How to Speak Well—XXI, 126 
Demonstration of Reconstruction: Charles W. Richard- 
son, M. D.—XXII, 345 
Denmark, Frank L.: Speech-Reading as a Basis for 
Language Development—XXII, 278 
D’Estrella, Th.: Affiliate with the Hearing—XXI, 71 
Development of Speech-Reading Power, The: Marjorie 
McLean—XXII, 485 
Dewey, Mrs. Rodney C.: 
“This Actually Happened”—XXII, 312 
Toledo Goes a-Visitin’-—XXII, 318 
Visits Volta Bureau—XXI, 801 
Diagrams: Better ones for speech teaching—XXII, 11 
Diary of a Deaf Child’s Mother (prize essay): Harriet 
U. Andrews—XXI, 54, 78, 184 
Difficulties of Speech in Acquired Deafness, The: Sue 
B. Power—XXII, 670 
Discussion of the Emotional Theory of Stuttering, A: 
Walter B. Swift—XXII, 510 
Diseases that Bring Deafness: Fred De Land—XXI, 
411 
Do You Study Lip-Reading? Marian J. Anderson— 
XXII, 45 
Dobyns, Dr. J. R.: Goes to Little Rock as superin- 
tendent—XXI, 625 
Douglas, Miss J. T. S.: Education of the Deaf in 
Glasgow—XXI, 542 
Draper, Miss: Mary H. True, A Tribute—XXI, 442 
Driscoll, Mrs, T. F.: Discussion of Training for Num- 
ber Work—XXII, 776 
Driggs, Frank M.: The Use of English in Schools for 
the Deaf—XXII, 529 
Drunken Horse, the Superintendent, and the Stutterer, 
The: Walter B. Swift—XXII, 47 
Dubuque (Iowa) Day School—XXI, 75 
Duff, Jessie: Gaining the Speech Habit—XXI, 479 
Duffett, Frances L.: Voice Building—XXI, 639 
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Dugane, Miss Mary: 

Summer class (note)—XXI, 383 

Reopens school (note)—XXI, 690 

Portrait and article re school—XXII, 4 

Account of school (note, New York Times)— 

XXII, 

New department in school (note)—XXII, 756 

Dummy, The: Story in The Red Book (note)—XXI, 71 


Ear in “Stunt Flying,” The (note)—XXI, 59 

Early Recognition of Deafness, The: Anna C. Rein- 
hardt—XXII, 74 

Ears and the Job: Estelle E. Samuelson—XXII, 272 

Eaton, Anna M.: Letter re hard-of-hearing teacher— 
XXII, 527 

Editors of Medical Journals, Association of (note of 
meeting) —XXI, 364 

Education and Care of Hard-of-hearing School Chil- 
dren in Germany: Louise I. Morgenstern—XXII, 629 

Education of the Deaf in Glasgow, The: J. T. S. 
Douglas—XXI, 542 

Edward Bartlett Nitchie: Elizabeth H. Nitchie—XXI, 9 

Efficiency: B. Yorkstone Hogg—XXII, 458 

“E. J. J.”: Appreciation of Vorta Review (letter)— 
XXII, 249 

Employment: 

For all men (note)—XXI, 383 
For the hard of hearing—XXII, 684 

Employment Question, The: John A. Ferrall—XXI, 704 

Encouragement (poem): F. C. Hamlet—XXI, 290 

Encouraging Thrift Among Deaf Children: Carrie Wal- 
lace Kearns—XXII, 97 

End of the Road, The: Clipping (Companion) re 
compulsory education—XXII, 594 

End of the War, The (dialect story, using Visible- 
Speech symbols)—XXII, 88 

Engh, Alvilda M.: Letter re day schools in Washing- 
ton State—XXII, 248 

English by the Picture Route: Josephine Beattie—XXI, 
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English Spelling and Pronunciation: A. L. Benedict, 
A. M., M. D.—XXII, 303 

Esprit de Corps: Josephine Timberlake—XXII, 284 

Evans, Mrs. E. C.: What the Parent Can Accomplish 
by Organized Effort—XXI, 647 

Evans, Florence L.: “Get Together”—XXII, 164 

Even Deafness Can be Overcome: Ruby Blatherwick— 
XXI, 522 

Exercises for Teachers of Lip-Reading: Mrs. N. T. 
Porter, Jr.—XXII, 208, 434 

Exercises on proper Nouns: Martha E. Bruhn—XXI, 
487 

Experience: Mamie T. Phelps—XXII, 593 

Experiences: Mildred Kennedy—XXII, 699 

Experimental Phonetics: Note on article by Daniel 
Jones in Proceedings of Royal Institution of Great 
Britain—XXII, 178 

Extent of the Vocabulary, The: A. L. Benedict—XXII, 
494 

Eye as a Factor in Lip-Reading, The: Coralie N. Ken- 
field—XXI, 350 


A Christmas Bee at School 93—XXII, 165 
Farrar, A.: Letter—An American Manual—XXII, 385 
Fashions in Philadelphia: Gertrude Bergen—XXII, 282 
Fay, Elizabeth: 

Charter and Pioneer member—XXI, 691 

Makes Gifts to Bureau—XXII, 388, 456 
Fearsome Flu, The (poem from the Journal of the 

American Medical Association)—XXI, 39 


Federal Board of Vocational Instruction: Has special 
agent for men with speech and hearing disabilities— 
XXII, 388 

Federspiel, Dr. M. N.: Note about his article on treat- 
ment of cleft palate—XXI, 63 

Feeblemindedness: 

Bureau of Juvenile Research (Goddard) —XXI, 424 

Helping the Backward Child (Barrows) —XXII, 155 

Survey in Georgia (Journal A. M. A.)—XXII, 193 

Proper care in cases of (Journal A. M. A.)—XXII, 
388 

Training of Backward Deaf Children (discussion 
by Fitzgerald)—XXII, 605 

Fellow Don’t Need to Hear, A: John A. Ferrall— 
XXII, 296 

Ferrall, John A.: 

Cast Down Your Bucket Where You Are—XXI, 12 

Now, This Thing Really Happened—XXI, 83 

Have You a Little Physical Culture in your 
Home ?—XXI, 192 

A Banner with the Strange Device—XXI, 245 

They also Stand—XXI, 314 

The Spirit of Diogenes—XXI, 414 

A Bottle of Tonic—XXI, 503 

The Second Blade of Grass—XXI, 578 

The Employment Question—XXI, 704 

Commencement Exercises—XXI, 754 

Thoughts While in a Dentist’s Office—XXII, 62 

It’s Most Likely a Psychological Inhibition—XXII, 
159 

Shall We Hang Together—or Separately ?—XXII, 
194 

A Fellow Don’t Need to Hear—XXII, 296 

The “Circus” (a personally conducted tour)— 
XXII, 339 

Tribute to (Pepple)—XXII, 361 

Wild Aurists I Have Met—XXII, 421 

The Shortest Way Home—XXII, 466 

It’s No Disgrace to be Poor, but it Might as Well 
be—XXII, 567 

*Tis the Set of the Sails—XXII, 677 

“Tickle me, Love, in these Lonesome Ribs”— 
XXII, 801 

Ferreri, Giulio: 

Gives copy of “Ia Pedagogia del Sordomuto”— 
XXII, 317 

Gives copy of “Appunti di Didattica Speciale per 
l’Istruzione dei Sordomuti’’—XXII, 509 

Few Hints for the Lip-Reader’s Friends, A: Laura A. 
Davies—X XII, 147 

Fiat Lux: A. H. Walker—XXI, 595 

First Aid to our Relatives: Harriet U. Andrews— 
XXI, 15 

First German Exposition for and by the Hard of 
Hearing, at Dresden, The: Louise I. Morgenstern— 
XXII, 762 

First Impressions of a Deaf Soldier: Alfred H. Pem- 
berton—XXI, 40 

First the Blade, then the Ear: Louise I. Morgenstern— 
XXII, 330 

Fisher, Major Lewis (and Captain H. W. Lyman): 
The Ear in Stunt Flying—XXI, 59 

Fitzgerald, Edith: Discussion: Training of Backward 
Deaf Children—XXII, 695 

“Flag Man, The’ (Captain Foster): His death—XXI, 
356 

“Fleming, Sarah Frances”: An Appreciation (of Mrs. 
Trask) —XXII, 580 

Flynn, Miss Margaret: Her death—XXI, 344 

Foley, Genevieve M.: Lip-reading teacher—XXI, 712 
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Forget Not the Price that was Paid: Letter to Editor— 
XXI, 201 

Fortin, Henri: Sketches—XXI, 353, 354, 355 

Foster, Captain Wallace (“The Flag Man’’): His 
death—XXI, 356 

Fourteen: Elfrieda M. Sylvester—XXI, 517 

Frenzel, Arthur: Training for Hard of Hearing—XXI, 
244 

Friehdly Corner, The—XXII, 643, 708, 779; Edi- 
torial—X XII, 739; Letter of Welcome—XXII, 755 

Friendly Talk, A: J. D. Wright—XXI, 203 

From the Note Book of an Observer: A. C. Hill, Ph. 
D.—XXII, 604 

Fuller, Sarah: 

Speech-Reading—- A Guide for Self-instruction 
where Trained Teachers are Not Available— 
XXI, 147-209 

Letter about death of Miss Wise—XXI, 66 

In Memoriam: Mary True—XXI, 441 


Gage, Helen Louise Dyer: Her death—XXII, 375 
Gain (poem): F. C. Hamlet—XXI, 271 
Gaining the Speech Habit: Jessie Duff—XXI, 479 
Gallaudet School, New York City (Public School No. 
47): Sends congenital deaf boy to high school— 
XXII, 182 
Gallaudet, Thomas Hopkins: Celebration of birthday 
at Hartford; opening cornerstone of monument— 
XXII, 111 
Gebhart, Helen M.: 
How the Family May Help the Lip-Reader to Be- 
come Efficient—XXI, 8 
Normal class (note)—XXI, 247 
Tribute to Miss Bruhn—XXI, 250 
Geddes, Kathleen R.: 
Music for the Hard of Hearing—XXII, 73 
The Lip-Reader’s Version (poem)—XXII, 317 
Pleasure and Practise—XXII, 523 
Spirit and Spirits—XXII, 571 
Gemmill, W. H.: The State; Its Relations and Obli- 
gations to the Deaf Child—XXI, 721 
Geography: 
Grace M. Beattie—XXII, 648 
Discussion—Lyman Steed—XXII, 653 
German Contemporary of de l’Epée’s, A: Fred De 
Land—XXII, 84 
Get Together: Florence IL. Evans—XXII, 164 
Gielow, Rev. William: Letter (Miss Bissell’s death)— 
XXI, 65 
Gifford, Mabel C.: Speech Defects—XXI, 168 
Gifts to the Volta Bureau: 
Books and pamphlets from Miss Clark—XXI, 130 
La Pedagogia del Sordomuto, by (and from) 
Giulio Ferreri—X XII, 317 
Volumes from her father’s library, from Miss 
Elizabeth Fay—X XII, 388, 456 
From Susanna Hull—XXII, 388 
From Ruth Witter—XXII, 456 
From Giulio Ferreri—XXII, 509 
From Selwyn Oxley—XXII, 528, 675 
From W. Carey Roe—XXII, 675 
From Louise Morgenstern—XXII, 675 
Gile, Major B. C., M. D.: Portrait and note—XXI, 146 
Gillespie, G. A.: 
Note—XXI, 505 
His death—XXII, 447 
Gillespie, Horace: Deaf boy in public high school 
(with photograph)—XXII, 444 
Give, Take, and Seck Department, The (questions 
from C. N. K.)—XXI, 62 


Globe Phone Manufacturing Co.: 
Absorb Globe Ear Phone Co.—XXII, 249 
Advances price of audi-tube—XXII, 321 
“God Never Closes a Door but He Opens a Window”: 
Beatrice Rosenfels—XXII, 508 
Goddard, Henry H.: 
Bureau of Juvenile Research—XXI, 424 
Discussion: Training of Backward Deaf Children— 
XXII, 689 
God’s Gift to the Speech-Reader: Wilmer Pomeroy— 
XXI, 6o1 
Golden Opportunity, A: Fred De Land—XXI, 349 
Goldsbury, Paul W., M. D.: School Ventilation—XXI, 
190 
Goldstein, Dr. M. A.: 
Speech—XXI, 95 
Auricular Training—XXI, 157, 630 
A message to the Conference—XXII, 259 
The Deaf Child—XXII, 347 
An Acoustic Method—XXII, 716 
Presents portrait of Dr. A. Politzer—XXII, 805 
Goodwin, not Hill: Error corrected—XXII, 470 
Goodwin, Superintendent E. McK.: 
“ Editorial, “Deaf Carolinian,” on types of teach- 
ers—XXII, 182 
Presents “Deaf Carolinian”—XXII, 183 
Gordon, Avondale N.: Objects to pin—XXII, 254, 387 
Greece: Letter from lip-reader there—XXII, 386 
Gregory, Seth W.: An Oral Environment—XXI, 228 
Grosvenor, Alexander Graham Bell: Portrait—XXI, 
34 
Gruver, Elbert A.: 
The Subnormal Deaf—XXI, 641 
Training of Backward Deaf Children—XXII, 687 
Guthrie, Douglas, M. D., F. R. C. S. Edinburgh: 
Aural Suppuration—XXII, 89 


Hall, Percival, Litt. D.: Retrospect and Prospect— 
XXII, 546 
Hamlet, Frances Crosby: 
The Message (poem)—XXI, 201 
Gain (poem)—XXI, 271 
Two Visitors (poem)—XXI, 272 
Encouragement (poem)—XXI, 290 
On Being Happy—XXI, 544 
Tomorrow (poem, cover)—XXII, No. 8 
In Silence (poem)—XXII, 715 
Hard of Hearing as Wage-Earners and Home-Makers, 
The: Martha E. Bruhn—XXI, 574 
Hardy, Grace E.: Chiropractic Treatment for Deaf- 
ness—XXII, 463 
Harper, Wendell: Deaf girl among hearing people 
(note)—XXI, 64 
Hart, Olive E. D.: Moves school—XXI, 801; XXII, 
654 
Hartford School: Clipping (Deaf-Mutes’ Journal) 
about building—XXI, 600 
Hasenstab, Rev. P. J.: Note—XXI, 71 
Have You a Little Physical Culture in Your Home? 
John A. Ferrall—XXI, 192 
Have You Trained Lips? Wilmer Pomeroy—XXI, 
262 
Hays, Harold M.: 
Wild Patients I Have Met—XXII, 564 
A Reply to “Chiropractic Treatment for Deaf- 
ness”—XXII, 570 
Heads of Schools for the Deaf who are Members of 
the Association—XXKII, 37, 108 
Hearing and its Regulation: J. Madison Taylor, A. B., 
M. D.—XXI, 187 
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Hearing Man and the Deaf Man, The: B, Y. Hogg— 
XXI, 131 

Hearst, Mrs. Phebe A.: Her death—XXI, 344 

Heaton, Nanne H.: Ringin’ in her Ears (poem)— 
XXII, 355 

Hedrick, Jennie: A New Nomenclature for Nasal- 
ity—XXI, 538 

Help Cheer Club, The (Lip-Readers’ Club), (note)— 
XXI, 223 

Helpful Device for Teaching the Formal Skills of 
Arithmetic, A: Annah S. Taylor—XXI, 554 

Helping the Backward Child: F. W. Barrows, M. D.— 
XXII, 155 

Henderson, Myrtle Long: Problems of the Mother of 
the Young Deaf Child (prize essay) —XXI, 20, 133, 
3655 417, 496 

Herald, New York: Clipping (Lip-Readers’ Drama)— 
XXI, 200 

Herman, Mrs. Kate: Her death—XXII, 440 

“He Whom a Dream Hath Possessed Knoweth No 
‘More of Doubting’: Winnifred Washburn—XXII, 
185 

High, Kate: Helps Vorta Revigw—XXII, 385 

Highways Green Book: Review (De’ Land)—XXII, 


457 
Higuchi, C. (Japanese professor): Visits Volta Bu- 
reau—X XII, 453 
Hill, A. C.: 
A Curriculum for the Deaf—XXII, 171 
From the Note Book of an Observer—XXII, 604 
Hill, Edna Kathryn: Her death—XXII, 254 
Hilliard, Ethel: 
Letter read to Progressive Oral Advocates—XXI, 
100 
Letter to Editor (note)—XXI, 423 
Hinckley, Alice C.: School for Retarded Children— 
XXI, 228 
His Own Gifts (poem): A. Tripplet—XXII, 569 
His Own Language (English, French, and Visible 
Speech)—XXI, 541 
Hoffman, A. §S.: Letter re lip-reading and Vorra Re- 
viEw—XXI, 687 
Hogg, B. Yorkstone: 
The Hearing Man and the Deaf Man—XXI, 131 
Lip Movement—XXI, 474 
There’s a Chance for every Intelligent Deaf Per- 
son—X XI, 609 
Deaf People Can Write for Magazines—XXI, 677 
Deaf Men Make Good Fishermen—XXIJ, 103 
Efficiency—XXII, 458 
Holding, Anna L.: An Amateur One-dayer at the 
Convention—XXII, 561 
Holland, Methods used there (note)—-XXII, 158 
Holmes, Dr. Christian R.: 
His death—XXII, 147 
Carnegie Memorial for—XXII, 249 
Home Oral School of Oklahoma (Letter)—XXII, 810 
Hospitals overseas (note, La Guardia)—-XXI, 256 
Houses and Children: Clipping (Medical Magazine)— 
XXII, 19 
How about Writing? ‘“R”’—XXI, 295 
How a Mother Taught Herself How to Train Her 
Deaf Child: Bertha L., Bartlett—XXI, 41 
Howell, Louise: 
Note from School Bulletin—XXII, 183 
Free evening classes (note)—-XXII, 756 
How Nebraska Adopted the Oral Method: Mrs. E. J. 
Babcock—XXII, 64 
How the Deafened Rebuild Their Lives: Annetta W. 
Peck—XXII, 265 


How Parents can Help (from Florida Herald)—XXI, 
477 
How the Family May Help the Lip-Reader to Become 
Efficient: Helen M. Gebhart—XXI, 8 
How to begin Speech Correction in the Public 
Schools: Walter B. Swift—XXI, 585 
How We Rehabilitated the Speech of Soldiers: En- 
field Joiner—XXII, 245 
Hughes, Mrs. Wm. D.: Letter re lip-reading—XXI, 
527 
Hull, Susanna E.: 
Extract from letter—X XII, 
Presents volume to Volta Bureau—XXII, 388 
Hurd, Anna C.: 
Discussion of Morrison paper on Industrial Train- 
ing—XXII, 229 
Correction of Error in Volta Review—XXII, 281 


I Heard a Frog: Gwen Woodard—XXII, 595 
Idaho Schools for the Deaf and the Blind, The: Res- 
ignation of W. E. Taylor and appelatinent of Ethel 
M. Hilliard—XXII, 730 
“If You Have Tears, Prepare to Shed Them Now” 
John A, Ferrall—XXII, 645 
Importance of Lip-Reading, The: Emma B. Kessler— 
XXII, 586 
Impressions: 
Mildred Kennedy—XXII, 445 
Ida C. Johnson—XXII, 519 
Improving the Use of Language by ‘the Deaf: Mary R. 
Cox—XXII, 188 
In Dr. Goldstein’s Melting Pot: Clara M. Ziegler— 
XXII, 686 
In Silence (poem): Frances Crosby Hamlet—XXII, 
715 
Incident, An: Mildred Kennedy—XXI, 386 
India: Schools for the deaf there—XXII, 321 
Indiana School: Johnson’s resignation—XXI, 462 
Industrial Training (conference paper): J. Stuart 
Morrison—XXII, 222 
Industrial Union for the Deaf: 
Note—XXI, 125 
Editorial—XXI, 506 
Louise Winsor Brooks School for Girls—-XXt, 680 
Has exhibition—XXII, 507 
Disbands—XXII, 524 
Infectious Diseases: A. I. Benedict, A, M., M. D., 
F. A. C. P.—XXI, 237 
Influerice: Cora C, Weston—XXII, 163 
Inscriptions of Speech: E. W. Scripture, Ph. D., 
M. D.—XXII, 427 
Instruction in Lip-Reading Keeping Children from 
Isolation (public school note)—XXI, 241 
Interesting Conversation, An: Annetta T. Mills, Cora 
E. Kinzie—XXII, 736 
Iowa Association of Parents of the Deaf—XXI, 610 
President Spencer reads paper—XXI, 678 
Letter (Spencer)—XXI, 799 
Annual meeting (program)——XXII, 360 
Iowa State School: Rothert’s resignation—XXI, 357 
Is it any Wonder? (Virginia Guide)—XXI, 478 
Is it Worth While? Ida P. Lindquist—XXII, 235 
Is Stammering Emotional? Ernest Tompkins, M. E.— 
XXII, 752 
Isn’t it So? (poem): Wilbur Nesbit—XXI, 749 
“It Is Very Easy—’! Mildred Kennedy—XXII, 464 
It’s Most Likely a Psychological Inhibition: John A. 
Ferrall—XXII, 159 
“It’s No Disgrace to be Poor, but it Might as Well 
Be”: John A, Ferrall—XXII, 567 
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It Was a Dream: Marian J. Anderson—XXII, 78 
I Will Sing You a Song: Mrs, A. M. J. Pattison— 
XXI, 604 


Japan: 
Oral school there (note)—XXI, 66 
Oral school to be established (Wright)—XXII, 
345 
Factory owned and run by deaf—XXII, 281 
- A letter from (Wright)—XXII, 344 
Tokyo Roagakko (Tokyo School for Deaf)— 
Photo—XXII, 344 
Visitor from (Higuchi)—XXII, 453 
Establishes oral school (Wright)—XXII, 471 
Jayne, Henry La Barre (poem on his death): Florence 
E. Coates—XXII, 528 
Jelks, Mrs. F. W.: Paper, The Parent’s Viewpoint— 
XXI, 166 
Johansen, Donald A.: Successful, though deaf (note)— 
XXII, 524 
Johnson, Ida C.: 
“A Successful Life May Be Yours, Even Though 
Deaf”—XXI, 357 
Impressions—X XII, 519 
Some Material for the Practise Class—XXII, 707 
Johnson, Marian C.: Paper, Legislative Measures— 
XXI, 171 
Johnson, R. O.: Resignation from Indiand School— 
XXI, 462 
Joiner, Enfield: 
Work at General Hospital No. 11:—XXI, 651 
How We Rehabilitated the Speech of Soldiers — 
XXII, 245 
Jories; J. W.: 
The Old Century and the New—XXII, 122 
Letter re lip-reading and Vorta Review—XXI, 
687 
Letter re deaf child and Votra Revrew—XXIT, 
687 
Languae for Advanced Grades of Deaf Pupils— 
XXII, 655 
Jones, Mabel K.: Language Development for Primary 
Grades—XXII, 598, 680, 790 
Jordan, Ella C.: 
Her death—XXII, 59 
Account of life (Adams)—XXII, 244 
Junior High School for the Deaf: Discussed by day- 
school council—XXI, 624 
Just Practise: Alice N. Trask—XXII, 745 
Justice for the Foster-Parents of our Children: Editor 
Literary Digest—XXI, 475 


Kane, Edith B.: 
Variety is the Spice of Lip-Reading—XXI, 194 
A Washington’s Birthday Practise Class—XXII, 
313 
Kearns, Carrie Wallace: 
' Thrift Among Deaf Children—XXII, 97 
Discussion at New York Academy of Medicine— 
XXII, 354 
Kenfield, Coralie N.: 
Some Mental Problems of Lip-Reading—XXI, 38 
The Eye as a Factor in Lip-Reading—XXI, 350 
We Go a-Visiting—XXI, 606 
Mother Mouths and Father Mumbles—XXI, 7 
The Aurist and Lip-Reading—XXII, -518 
Kenna, Mrs. M. A.: Opens school (note)—XXI, 690 
Kennedy, Mildred: 
“An Incident”—XXI, 386 
Letter (re date of Guild)—XXI, 505 


1919-1920 


A Sketch—XXI, 700 
Advocating the “Wha-at’”—XXII, 18 
Impressions (with photographs)—XXII, 445 
“It is Very Easy—!”’—XXII, 465 
Experiences—XXII, 699 
Visits Volta Bureau—XXII, 453 
Kent’s Arithmetic (note)—XXI, 230 
Kenyon, Dr. Elmer L.: 
Note on Stammering Article—XXI, 512 
Stammering as a Disorder—XXII, 39 
Kes, Anthony: A New Dutch Society-—-XXI, 510 
Kessler, Emma B.: 
Lip-Reading an Aid to Hard-of-Hearing Adults— 
XXI, 603 
The Importance of Lip-Reading—XXII, 586 
Extract from School Bulletin—XXII, 738 
Kessler, Saul N.: Potential Pollyannas—XXHI, 522 
Keziah, W. B.: Deaf edits paper (note)—XXI, 747 
Kidder, Charles W.: The Serviceability of Visible 
Speech, 3—XXI, 5890 
Kilpatrick, W. M.: Resigns as supetintendent (Van- 
couver)—XXI, 625 
Kimball, Caroline F.: Pioneering—X XII, 461 
King, Samuel Arthur, M. A.: Graduation Exercises in 
Articulation (book for sale)—XXI, 39 
Kinnier, Jaen (and L. S. Nowlin): Suggestions for 
Practise Classes—XXI, 545 - 
Kinzie, Cora Elsie: 
Possibilities of Club Work among.the Deaf— 
XXI, 569 : 
The Kinzie Method of Speech-Reading—XXII, 609 
Conversation with Mrs. Miles—XXII, 736 
Kinzie, Rose: The Speech-Reading Club of Philadel- 
phia—XXI, 463 
Kinzie Method of Speech-Reading: : 
Publication of text-book—XXI, 614 
Article re—XXII, 609 
Kinzie, The Misses: 
Where Do You Stand?—XXII, 58 
The Kinzie Fund (editorial)—XXII, 252 
Circus for drive—XXII, 183, 237, 255; 287, 302, 
307, 31t 
Contributions for fund—X XII, 286, 312 
Honor to (editorial)—XXII, 356 
Contributions to fund, including circus—XXII, 


443 
Kinzie School of Speech-Reading: 
New Teacher (McCaughrin)—XXI, 801 
Announces European trip (editorial)—XXII, 634; 
note—XXII, 756 
Kirk, Melba V.: Our Hope in Lip-Reading—X XII, 735 
Kleiser, Clare (and William H. Allen): Stories of 
Americans in the World War (book for sale)-— 
XXI, 39 
Kline, Louise T.: 
A Program for Lip-Reading Classes—XXI, 140 
The Value of Play in the Practise Class+XXTI, 750 
Knowlton, Annie R.: 
A Sunbeam (poem)—XXI, 681 
It’s Up to You (poem)—XXI, 690 
Overcoming a Handicap—XXII, 474 


Ia Crosse, Edwin L.: 
The Newly Deafened Child—XXII, 294 
Discussion at New York Academy of Medicine— 
XXII, 352 
La Guardia, F. H.: Note on war hospitals—XXI, 256 
Lamb School for Stammerers (note)—XXIT, 738 
Lane, Franklin K.: Note—XXIT, 162 
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language and the Deaf Child: W. Carey Roe, B. A.— 
XXI, 49 
language Development for Primary Grades: 
Mabel K. Jones—XXII, 508, 680, 790 
Editorial note—XXII, 633 
Language for Advanced Grades of Deaf Pupils: J. W. 
Jones—XXII, 655 
Language, Natural Use of—XXII, 286 
Language! More Language! W. R. Argo—XXI, 515 
Law of Compensation, The: Laura A. Davies—XXII, 
$77 
Leagues for the Hard of Hearing: 
Junior League, Los Angeles, organized—X XI, 801 
Chicago—XXI, 439; XXII, 66 
Newark—X XII, 111 
New York (year book and notes)—XXII, 179 
San Francisco—XXII, 179 
Los Angeles, Senior and Junior—XXII, 179 
New York (notes and handwork shop)—XXII, 250 
San Francisco—XXII, 250 
Toledo—X XII, 250 
Cleveland—XXII, 250 
Papers by members of New York League—XXII, 
261-274 
New York League gets new home—XXII, 315 
Pittsburgh—XXII, 321, 355, 570 
Dayton (Club)—XXII, 388 
Toledo (cards for sale)—XXII, 457 
Learning Tests with Deaf Children, A Report of: C. E. 
Newlee—XXI, 216 
Teonard, Eleanor C.: The Normal Course at Northamp- 
ton—XXI, 72 
Lessons of the War: Dr. M. A. Goldstein—XXI, 631 
Tetters to the Editor: 
From McDonald, Gielow, Newman, Trask, Bell, 
Fuller—XXI, 64 
Unsigned, Journal American Medical Association— 
XXI, 385 
Unsigned extracts—XXI, 438 
Rusch, Underwood—XXI, 439 
Kennedy, Trill—X XI, so5 
“A Pupil of Miss Warren”—XXI, 564 
Leighton, Wright—XXI, 564-565 
Tompkins, Bluemel, Wettstein—X XI, 622-624 
Temple, Hoffman, Jones, Emerson, Wilson—XXI, 
687-688 
Spencer, Morgenstern (New York Herald)—XXI, 
799 
Mother and Teacher—XXII, 51 
Bayles—XXII, 53 
Canfield, Davies—XXII, 173 
Bensel, S. G. W., Engh, E. J. J.—XXII, 248 
“Red Patch,” Williams—XXII, 319 
Unsigned (from Greece)—XXII, 386 
Lynch—X XII, 386 
‘ Unsigned (Success of Deaf Persons)—XXII, 453 
Richardson, Martin—XXII, 455 
Vinal» Eaton, Rice, Hughes, Naber—XXII, 527 
Wade—XXII, 585 
Pope, Taylor, Bergen, Locke, etc.—XXII, 673 
Anonymous re Votta Revigw—XXII, 755 
Wettstein, Mills, etc.—XXII, 810 
Let Us Restore the Landmarks: Wilmer Pomeroy— 
XXI, 346 
Liberty bonds accepted as payment (note)—XXI, 363 
Life Members of the Association—XXI, 802; XXII, 55, 
109, 320 
Lindquist, Ida P.: 
Is It Worth While?—XXII, 235 
Recovered from illness—XXI, 621 


“Lip Movement”: B. Y. Hogg—XXI, 474 
Lippitt, Jeanie: Portrait—XXI, 612 
Lip-Reading: Ida H. Wilson—XXII, 221 
Lips? I'll Say So: “Red Patch’—XXII, 292 
Literary Digest (editorial): Justice for the Foster- 
Parents—XXI, 475 
Little Adventure in Story-Telling, A: Josephine Tim- 
berlake—X XII, 241 
Lloyd, George B.: 
Made Superintendent Washington State School— 
XXII, 740 
Discussion of Training for Number Work—XXII, 
774 
Lloyd, James Hendrie, M. D.: Sensory Aphasia, As- 
sociated with Right Lateral Homonymous Hemia- 
nopsia—XXI, 24 
Locke, Gentrude B.: Letter to Editor—XXII, 674 
Long, J. Schuyler: 
Poetry as an Aid to Pronunciation—XXII, 448 
The Teaching of History—XXII, 550 
Look Out for Deafness (clipping): Dearborn Independ- 
ent—XXII, 182 
Los Angeles Oral Day School contributes to Kinzie 
Fund—XXII, 312 
Ios Angeles School of Lip-Reading: New teachers— 
XXI, 712; XXII, 46 
Louisiana appropriates large sum for education of 
negroes—XXII, 608 
“Love,” a Strange Excuse: Josephine Timberlake— 
XXI, 502 
Ive, Dr. James Kerr: The Passing of Deafness— 
XXII, 60 
Love and Life and Death: Fred De Land—XXII, 793 
Lucky Thirteen: “One of Them”’—XXII, 740 
Lyman, Captain H. W. (and Major Lewis Fisher): 
The Ear in Stunt Flying—XXI, 50 
Lynch, George J.: Letter re lip-reading—XXII, 386 
Lyon, Edmund (President A. A. P. T. S. D.): 
His death—XXII, 355 
Tributes—X XII, 377 
Portrait—XXII, 376, and July cover 
Additional tributes—XXII, 437, 525, 644 


McAdam, Jean: When I Was Green—XXI, 531 
McCaughrin, Lucy: 
Note—XXI, 311 
Clipping from school leaflet-—XXI, 690 
Teaching in Kinzie School—XXI, 8o1 
McClelland, Frances: Opens school (note)—XXI, 688 
McClure, W. C.: Appointed superintendent of North 
Dakota School—XXII, 620 
McCook, Matt: Note (Deaf-Mutes’ Journal) —XXII, 162 
McDermid, Dr. H. J.: His death—XXII, 6¢4 
McDermott, Valeria: A Talk on Birds—XXII, 523 
McDonald, Mary D.: Letter about Miss Helen De- 
laney’s death—XXI, 65 
McDowell, Evelyn: A Charming Southern School— 
XXI, 231 
McGinnis, Mildred: 
Secretary’s report, Progressive Oral Advocates— 
XXI, 90 
Note about second meeting—XXI, 363 
McGinty, Maud: Deaf Pupils in Public High School— 
XXII, 444 
McIlvaine, J. A.: The Alumni of the Mt. Airy Insti- 
tute—XXII, s95 
McIntire, Dr. Charles: His death—XXII, 176 
Mclean, Marjorie: Development of Speech-Reading 
Power—XXII, 485 
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McKenzie, Lilla B.: Stimulating the Language Cen- 
ters through the Auditory Channels—XXI, 725 
McKerral, Lena: Presents Votta Review to library— 

XXI, 690 
McKerral, Lena and Wilton: The Adaptation of Prac- 
tise Exercises for Lip-Readers—XXI, 60, 149-147, 
291, 406, 556 
MacLeod, Rhoda: Be Helpful (poem)—XXII, 457 
MacMurchy, Dr. Helen: Appointed Director of Child 
Welfare, Ottawa (note)—XXII, 756 
Maguire, Mrs. B. W.: Adaptation of “The Sleepy 
Story”—XXII, 327 
Man Who Wins, The (poem): M. T. Phelps—-XXI, 
gir 
Mark’s Problem: Franklin W. Bock—XXI/; 259 - 
Marquis, Neeta: Courtney’s Sister—XXTI, 116 
Martin, Dr. Frederick A: 
Prevention and Correction of Speech Defects— 
XXI, 434 
Stammering—XXI, 655 
Demonstration before Progressive Oral Advo- 
cates—XXI, 744 
Discussion at New York Academy of Medicine— 
XXII, 353 
Summer Speech Clinic, New York—XXII, 385 
Letter: Reply to Richardson—XXII, 455 
Melville Bell Symbols for Recording Speech Sounds, 
The: Fred De Land—XXI, 617 
“Member, A”: From the (Boston) Speech-Readers’ 
Guild—XXI, 796 
Memorial Fund, A: Established by Dr. Harris Tay- 
lor—XXII, 807 
Merrill, Rev. H. C.: Moves to New York—XXI, 747 
Message, The (poem): F. C. Hamlet—XXI, 201 
Message to the Conference, A: Dr. M. A, Goldstein— 
XXII, 259 
Methods of Teaching the Deaf (Goldstein)—-XXI, 259 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: Lectures for the hard 
of hearing—XXII, 46, 756 
Miller, Lucelia: Marries—XXII, 254 
Milligan, Laurence E.: His death—XXII, 286 
Mills, Mrs. A. T.: 
Chefoo School (letter)—-XXI, 310 
In this country (note)—XXII, 55 : 
Conversation with Cora E. Kinzie—XXII, 736 
Letter re Chefoo School—XXII, 809 
Milwaukee School: Clubwomen working for new build- 
ing—XXI, 626 
Minahan, Mrs. Anna: The Service of Lip-Reading in 
Understanding the Movies—XXII, 329 
Mirror Practise (note): Ida Hs Wilson—XXII, 338 
Mithoefer, Hermine: School notes—XXII, 158; XXII, 
281 
Modern Health Crusaders: Rules, ete.—XXI, 561 
Monro, Sarah Jordan: 
Rhythm—XXI, 28 


The Cleft Palate Condition in a Deaf Child— 


XXI, 85 

Phonetics and Word Study—XXI, 213, 286, 360, 
605, 669; XXII, 15, 94, 233, 383 

Music for Deaf—-XXII, 312 

A Tribute—XXII, 316 

Morgénstern, Louise I.: 

The Role of Words in the Practise of Lip-Read- 
ing—XXI, 52 

Words and their Affinities—XXI, 265, 323, 410, 
552 

The Greatest Thing in the World—XXI, 697 

First the Blade, Then the Ear—-XXIT, 330 


Letters—XXI, 799-800 
Education and Care of Hard-of-Hearing School 
Children in Germany—XXII, 629 
The Adult Hard-of-Hearing Movement in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Holtland—XXII, 723 
The First German Exposition for and by the 
Hard of Hearing—XXII, 762 
Portrait—XXI, 606 
Second edition of book—XXI, 801 
Morrison, J. Stuart: Industrial Training—XXII, 222 
Mother Goose on the H. C. L.: From Kansas City 
Star—XXII, 596 
Mother Mouths and Father Mumbles: C. A. Kenfield— 
XXI, 706 
Mothers, Helpful literature for: See Andrews, Hen- 
derson, Leonard, Worcester, McCready, Jelks, Bart- 
lett 
Mouns, Albert L.: Deafened soldier (note)—-XXI, 64 
Mt. Airy Institution, The: A. L. E. Crouter, LL,. D.— 
XXII, 797 
Mt. Airy Meeting, The: Short account of —XXII, 526 
“Movies” and the Deaf Child, The: Translation by 
S. E. Hull from article in French magazine—XXI, 
128 
Miiller-Walle Method, The: Martha E. Bruhn—XXII, 
536 
Music for the Hard of Hearing: Kathleen R. Geddes— 
XXII, 73 
Music in Schools for the Deaf: 
Conference Discussion—XXII, 137 
Note on Discussion (Monro)—XXII, 312 
Must She Lose Out? From Des Moines Register— 
XXI, 543 
My World of Dreams (sonnet): “Red Patch’”—XXII, 
319 


Naber, Joseph E.: Letter re lip-reading—XXII, 528 
National Council of Day-School Teachers: 
Organized—XXI, 563 
Action discussed (Wettstein)—-XXI, 624 
Nesbit, Wilbur: Isn’t it So? (verse)—XXI, 749 
New Dutch Society, A: Anthony Kes—XXI, 510 
New Employment for the Hard of Hearing: “One 
Who Has Tried It”—XXII, 684 
New England School of Speech-Reading, Boston: 
Opens (circular)—XXI, 605 
New department (note)—XXII, 756 
New Idea, A: Alice N. Trask—XXII, 583 
New Nomenclature for Nasality: Jennie Hedrick— 
XXI, 538 
Newlee, Clara E.: 
About Compulsory Education for Deaf Children— 
XXI, 1 
A Report of Learning Tests with Deaf Children— 
XXI, 216 
Speech-Reading for Adults—XXI, 242 
Deaf Pupils Make Good in High Schools—XXII, 


77 
Graduates from Chicago University (note)—X XII, 
732 
Newly Deafened Child, The: E. L. La Crosse—XXIT, 
294 


Newman, Kathryn: Letter (evening class)—-XXI, 66 
News, The: Nida Tamzin Saunders—XXII, 288 
New York Academy of Medicine: 
Program re deafened—XXII, 249 
Papers from program re deafened: (Phillips, Peck, 
Storey, Samuuelson)—XXII, 261-274 
More papers from same program: (Richardson)— 
XXIT, 345; (Goldstein)—-XXII, 347 
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Discussion of above papers: (La Crosse)—-XXIIT, 
352; (Timberlake) — XXII, 353; (Martin)— 
XXII, 353; (Kearns)--NNII, 354 

Nitchie, Edward B.: 
New edition of his book—XXI, 803 
A Tribute to (De Land)—XXII, 333 
Nitchie, Elizabeth Helm: 

Edward Bartlett Nitchie—XXI, 9 

The Synthetic Method and Why I Believe in It— 
XXI, 764 bd 

The Nitchie Method of Teaching Lip-Reading— 
XXII, 621 

Nitchie Method of Teaching Lip-Reading, The: Eliza- 
beth H. Nitchie—XXII, 621 
Nitchie School of Lip-Reading: 

Name changed—XXI, 625 

Annual “bee’—XXII, 174 

Association meets—XXII, 315 

No Chance: Celia Bickley—XXI, 511 


Normal Course at Northampton, The: FE. C. Leonard—, 


XXI, 72 
Normal Shoe for a Normal Foot, A: From Wisconsin 
Medical Journai—XXI, 562 
Normal Training of Teachers of Deaf Children: A. J. 
Winnie—XXI, 30 
Norris, Mrs. James F.: 
Secretary of Boston Speech-Readers’ Guild—-XXI, 
559 
Visits Volta Bureau—XXII, 453 
Photograph (Impressions)—XXIT, 445 
North Dakota: 
School note—XXI, 240 
Pictures of school—XXI, 674 
Not More Hearing, But Better Hearing: Nancy Bu- 
chanan—XXII, 2 
Notes on Speech Drill: James M. B. Crawford—XXII, 
803 
Nowlin, Louise S. (and J. Kinnier): Suggestions for 
Practise Classes—XXI, 545 
“Now, This Thing Really Happened—’: John A, Fer- 
rall—XXI, 83 
Nurses Good Lip-Readers: Letter from A. F. R.— 
XXI, 495 


Oases in the Mud—XXI, 4390 
Observation of the Glottis: E. W. Scripture, Ph. D., 
M. D.—XXII, 640 
Occupational Branches of Printing: Clipping (Printing 
Art)—XXII, 106 
Occupations for Deaf People: 
Reference by Newlee—XXI, 2 
Reference by Hogg—XXI, 131 
Successful experience—XXI, 272 
Writing (R.)—XXI, 205 
Multograph operation (note)—XXI, 309 
Adding-machine operation (letter)—XXI, 310 
Success (Johnson)—XXI, 357 
A new employment—XXII, 684 
Old Century and the New, The: J. W. Jones—XXII, 
122 
Old Curiosity Shop, The: M. L. Stone—XXI, 239 
On Being Happy: F. C. Hamlet—XXI, 544 
One Day: E. G. De Lany—XXI, 88 
Opportunities for the Hard of Hearing in New York 
City: Jane B. Walker—XXII, 307 
Oral Environment, An: 
S. G. Gregory (Annals)—XXI, 228 
In Dutch Schools (note)—X XII, 158 
Oral Training in Georgia: J. D. Wright helps school— 
XXII, 281 
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Organ of Voice, The: FE. W. Scripture, Ph. D., M. D.— 
XXII, 571 

Oswald, Mabel V. O.: 
fects—XXI, 708 

Our Duty and Our Pleasure: Mary Rogers—NXI, 693 

Our Hope in Lip-Reading: Melba V. Kirk—XXII, 735 

“Our Magazine”: Origin of nickname—XXI, 514 

Our Relatives: Mrs. N. H. Owen—XXI, 421 

Our Summer Work: Mrs. \A. L, Smith—XXI, 130 

Our Symphony for the New Year: Laura A, Davies— 
XXII, 1 

Out Where the West Winds Blow: Daisy M. Way— 
XXII, 521 

Overcoming a Handicap: Annie R. Knowlton 
474 

Overstimulation of Children: Dr. McCready-——-XNI, 129 

Owen, Mrs. N. H.: Our Relatives—XXI, 421 

Oxley, Selwyn: Presents volumes to library-——XXII, 
528 


Stammering and Voice De- 


XXII, 


Palmetto Leaf, The: Extract on Child Health Serv- 
ice-—XXI, 562 
Paradise: Unidentified poem—NXXII, 242 
Parents’ Associations: 
Towa—XXI, 610, 611 
Note—XXI, 691 
Passing of Deafness, The: Dr. James K. Love--XXII, 
60 
Pattison, Mrs. A. M. G.: 
I Will Sing You a Song—XXI, 604 
Opens new school—XXII, 388 
Payment for Contributions: Editorial note—NXI, 500 
Peck, Annetta W.: 

Some Aspects of Readjustment, 
Practical—XXI, 91 

Letter to Editor—XXI, 202 

How the Deafened Rebuild their Lives 
265 

Community Centers for the Deafened: How to 
Organize ‘Them—XXII, 635 

The Story of the American Association for the 
Hard of Hearing—XXII, 780 

Pedro Ponce de Leon and Juan Pablo Bonet: Fred 
De Land—XXII, 391 
Pelton, Josephine N.: 
Opens school of lip-reading—XXII, 240 
Opens studio—X XII, 756 
Pepple, Wilda M.: Oh, Friend 0’ Ours!—XXII, 261 
Personality, the Greatest Asset: Amelia De Motte— 
XXI, 32 
Phelps, Mamie ‘T.: 
Letter and poem—XXI, 310-311 
Experience—X XII, 593 
Phillips, Wendell C.: 

The Work of the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing: (Re-education of Deaf Soldiers)— 
XXI, 890 

The Deafened Man’s Needs and What the Phy- 
sician should do for him--XXII, 261 

Phonetics: 

Experiments in (note) —XXII, 178 

Books for teaching (note)—-XXII, 178 

Articles on (Burbank)—XXII, 113, 217, 274, 323 

Phonetics and Word Study: S. J. Monro—XXI, 213, 
286, 360, 605, 669; XXII, 15, 94. 233, 383 

Phonetics in the Elementary Grades: Burbank—XNXII, 
113, 217, 274, 323 

Phonics in the Schools: John W. Davis—XXI, 635 

Pierce, Jerry Albert: The Privilege of Being Deaf— 
XNIT, 08 


Spiritual and 


XXII, 
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Pierce, Mrs. Jerry Albert: Her death—-XXI, 48 
Pin for Lip-Readers: 
Original suggestion (Walbridge)—-XXII, 8 
Editorial—X XII, 109 
Approval (Davies) —XXII, 174 
Approval (S. G. W.)—XXII, 248 
Mottoes—XXII, 250 
Editorial—XXII, 252 
Disapproval (Gordon)—XXII, 254 
Editorial—X XII, 289 
Design (Williams)—XXII, 319 
Protest (Gordon)—XXII, 387 
Pintner, Dr, Rudolf: 
Deduction from Mentality Tests—XXII, 197 
Standardization of Schools for the Deaf—XXII, 
662 
Pioneering: Caroline F. Kimball—XXII, 461 
Pioneer ‘Teachers (I,. E. Warren): Mary Woodrow— 
XXI, 253 
Pittenger, O. M.: New head of Indiana School—XXI, 
502 
Pleasure and Practise: Kathleen R. Geddes—XXII, 
523 
Poetry as an Aid to Pronunciation: J. Schuyler Long— 
XXII, 448 
Poindexter, Elizabeth R. (and C. N. Kenfield): We 
Go a-Visiting—XXI, 606 
Point of View, The: Laura A. Davies—XXII, 757 
Politzer, Dr. Adam: His death; tributes—-X XII, 805 
Pomeroy, Wilmer: 
Have You Trained Lips?—XXI, 262 
Let Us Restore the Landmarks—XXI, 346 
Better Speech for Better Speech-Reading—XXI, 
429 
God’s Gift to the Speech-Reader—XXI, 601 
Ponce de Leon, Pedro: 4 
Spanish celebration in his honor—XXII, 310 
Article (De Land)—XXII, 391 
Pope, Alvin E.: 
Correlation of Industrial and Academic Work— 
XXII, 539 
Secretary’s Letter to President, Taylor—XXII, 
673 
Porter, Mrs. N. Todd: 
Opens school for lip-reading—XXI, 611 
Secures life members—XXII, 54 
Portrait and sonnet—XXII, 148-1490 
Helps the Association—XXII, 181 
Exercises for Teachers—XXII, 208, 434 
Possibilities of Club Work among the Deaf: 
Elsie Kinzie—XXI, 569 
Potential Pollyannas: Saul N. Kessler—XXII, 522 
Power, Sue B.: The Difficulties of Speech in Ac- 
quired Deafness—X XII, 670 
Practise Class, The: Laura A. Davies—XXI, 432 
Practising Murder: Celia Bickley—XXI, 345 
Prevention and Correction of Speech Defects, The: 
Dr. Frederick Martin—XXI, 434 
Price of Books, Increase in (note)—XXI, 284 
Privilege of Being Deaf, The: Jerry Albert Pierce— 
XXII, 98 
Problems of the Mother of the Young Deaf Child: 
Myrtle Long Henderson—XXI, 20, 133, 365, 417, 
496 
Progressive Oral Advocates, Proceedings of, First An- 
nual Convention of the Society of —XXI, 95 
Notice of second meeting—XXI, 230 
Program of second meeting—XXI, 359 
Note on second meeting—XXI, 382 
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Railroad rates for second meeting —XXI, 383 
Note on second meeting—XXI, 462 
Paper from second meeting (Kinzie)—XXI, 569 
Paper from second meeting (Bruhn)—XXI, 574 
Proceedings of second meeting—XXI, 629-660, 
716-746, 759-796 
Proceedings of first meeting, Copies for sale of 
(note)—XXI, 673 
Special meeting called (Mt, Airy)—XXII; 317 
Proper Diagnosis as a Guide to Prognosis and Oper- 
ative Treatment of Impaired Hearing: Robert Son- 
nenchein, M. D.—XXI, 23 
Protest, A (answering Dr. Goldstein, for American 
Association): J. E. Willoughby—XXI, 3890 
Protest Against Materialism, A: C. Ma Ziegler—XXI, 
285 
Psychology of Deafened People: 
Storey—XXII, 268 
Public Service, New York Institute for War-Time 
Drawing: Book for sale—XXI, 39 


John de Raismes 


Pybas, Adelaide H.: Convention Demonstration— 
XXII, 562 
Quick Cures for Stammering: Ernest ‘Tompkins, 


M. E.—XXII, 169 
Quick Work (Red Cross note)--XXII, 719 
Raindrop, The: 
XXII, 459 
Ranly, John, M. D.: His death—XXI, 48 
Rapid Speech: Juliet D, Clark—XXII, 526 
Raymond, Dorothy: Santa Claus poster—-X XII, 789 
Read, Frank,. Jr.: His death—XXII, 524 
Readers as editors: Clipping from Jewish Deaf— 
XXII, 107 ' 
Reading and Language Development: W. Carey Roe, 
B. A.—XXII, 80 
Reading and Language Development: Miss W. Hill— 
XXII, «298 
Rearranging of Affairs after Hearing Vanishes, The: 
Fred De Land—XXI, 320 
Reasonable Objection to Unscientific Methods in 
Speech Correction, A: Walter B. Swift, M. D.— 
XXII, 166 
“Red Patch’’: 
Lips? I'll Say So—XXII, 292 
Letter and sonnet—XXII, 319 
Sense of humor (note)—XXII, 389 
Reed, Hypatia Boyd: Opens first public night school 
for adult deaf in Milwaukee—-XXII, 249 
Reed, Ivy Kellerman: The Three R’s at Four Years 
Old—XXI, 317 
Re-education of Deaf Soldiers (New York League for 
Hard of Hearing)—-XXI, 89 
Reinhardt, Anna C.: 
Address to Progressive Oral Advocates—XXI, 107 
The Early Recognition of Deafness—-X XII, 74 
Reischaur, Mrs, A. K.: 
Japanese school (note)-—-XXI, 66 
Japanese school: Wright (reference)—XXII, 471 
Relaxation from Nervous Tension a Benefit to Begin- 
ners: H, E. Stanley—XXI,. 93 
Retrospect and Prospect: Percival Hall—XXII, 546 
Rhythm—What It Is and Some of Its Manifestations: 
Sarah Jordan Monro—XXI, 28 
Rice, Helen E.: Letter re hard-of-hearing teachers — 
XXII, 527 < 
Rice, Mary E.: “Pome” to Miss Case—XXII, 586 


Book for sale (note)—XXI, 247; 
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Rice, Philip, M. D., F. A. C. S.: The Treatment of 
Middle-ear Deafness—XXII, 701 
Richardson, Charles W.: 

Letter re speech correction method—XXII, 455 
Demonstration of Reconstruction—XXII, 345 
Rift within the Lute, The: M. L. Stone—XXI, 257 
Ringin’ in Her Ears (poem): Nanne H. Heaton— 

XXII, 355 
Roe, W. Carey, B. A.: 
Language and the Deaf Child—XXI, 49 
Reading and Language Development—XXII, 80 
Roeder, Augusta: Demonstration work, Progressive 
Oral Advocates (speech)—XXI, 183, 737 
Rogers, Harriet B.: 
Another Protest—XXI, 610 
Death of —XXII, 38 
Resolutions concerning—XXII, 106 
Article about (Yale)—XXII, 501 
“Rogers, Mary”: 
With the Eyes of the Hearing——-XXI, 19 
Wha-at?—XXI, 661 
Our Duty and Our Pleasure—XXI, 693 
Réle of Words in the Practise of Lip-Reading, The: 
Louise I. Morgenstern—XXI, 52 
Roper, Grace: A Confession—XXI, 540 
Rosenfels, Beatrice: “God Never Closes a Door but 
He Opens a Window”—XXII, 508 song 
Rothert, Henry W.: 
Resignation—XXI, 357 
Death—XXII, 183 
Portrait and notice—XXII, 243 
Round Table for Speech Improvement: 
March meeting—XXII, 249 
Meeting, Hunter College—XXII, 387 
Annual luncheon—XXII, 3890 
Rusch, Ella: Speech Work of the Day School for the 
Deaf in Minnesota—XXII, 750 
Ryan, Mary Della: Silence (poem)—-XXI, 196 


Salaries and Contracts; Deduction for Sickness; Al- 
lowance for Holidays; Duties Outside the School- 
room: A. H. Walker, A. B., Litt. D.—XXII, 210 
Samuelson, Estelle E.: 
Aspects of Readjustment—XXI, 92 
Ears and the Job—XXII, 272 

San Francisco League.for Hard of Hearing: 
Annual Report of —XXI, 422 
Christmas sale—XXII, 807 

Sargent, Walter: Art Instruction—XXI, 472 

Saunders, Nida Tamzin: The News—XXII, 288 

School Laws in Washington (State): Efforts toward 
Improvement—XXI, 352 

School Ventilation: Paul W. Goldsbury, M. D.—XXI, 
190 

Schultz’s Monochord for Testing Hearing: Extract 
from Journal A. M. A.—XXI, 236 

Scripture, E. W., Ph. D., M. D.: 

Inscriptions of Speech—XXII, 427 
Tracings from Speech Records—XXII, 480 
The Organ of Voice—XXII, 571 
Observation of the Glottis—XXII, 640 
Action of the Glottis—XXII, 710 

Second Blade of Grass, The: John A. Ferrall—XXI, 
578 

Second Steps in Pitch, Accent, Emphasis, and Rhythm: 
Edna Davies—XXI, 741 

Secor, May: Round Table note—XXII, 249 

Segregation of Oral Pupils: 

Advised (Yates)—XXI, 66 
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Sought (Montana)—XXI, 141 

Mentioned (Wright)—XXI, 203 

Advised (Gregory)—XXI, 228 

Advised (Teacher)—XXI, 352 

Advised (Georgia)—-XXII, 108 

Sensenig, Barton: Training for Number Work—XXII, 
767 

Sensory Aphasia Associated with Right Lateral Ho- 
monymous Hemianopsia: James H. Lloyd, M. D.— 
XXI, 24 

Serviceability of Visible Speech, The: C. W. Kidder— 
XXI, 5890 

Service of Lip-Reading in Understanding the Movies, 
The: Mrs. Anna Minahan—XXII, 3209. 

“S. G. W.”: Letter re lip-readers’ pin and Vota 
Review—XXII, 248 

Shall We Hang Together—or Separately? John A. 
Ferrall—X XII, 194 

Shortest Way Home, The: John A. Ferrall—XXII, 
466 

Should the Hard of Hearing Marry? Fred De Land— 
XXII, 754 

“Signs of the Times”: Cartoon—XXI, 625 

Silence: Mary Della Ryan—XXI, 106 

Silent Herald, The (note)—XXI, 71 

Silent Worker, The (note)—XXII, 672 

Similes: A. N. Trask-—-XXI, 248 

Simpson, Howard: Resigns as superintendent, South 
Dakota School—XXII, 55 

Sinclair, Virginia: Teaching in Whitaker School— 
XXI, 690 

Sketch, A: Mildred Kennedy—XXI, 700 

Sleepy Story, The: Adapted by Mrs. B. W. McGuire— 
XXII, 327 

Smith, Alice Grant: Rosters for Speech-Reading Club 
Circus—XXII, 287, 302, 307 

Smith, Mrs, A. L.: Our Summer Work (Kinzie pu- 
pils)—XXI, 130 

Soldier Boy’s Success, A: Herbert Dilgard—XXI, 563 

Some Material for the Practise Class: Ida C. John. 
son—XXII, 707 

Some Mental Pfoblems of Lip-Reading: Coralie N. 
Kenfield—XXI, 38 

“Specialist: Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat’: Training 
for Work—XXI, 560 

Speech: 

National Society for the Study and Correction of 
Speech Disorders: Notice of Milwaukee meet- 
ing—XXI, 344 

Prevention and correction of defects (Martin)— 


XXI, 434 
Defects cured (Williams, Swift, Cleveland)—XXI, 
681 


Library established—XXI, 801 
Methods of correction (Swift)—XXII, 166 
Correction work in Cleveland—XXII, 286 
Correction course at Cornell—XXII, 317 
Inscriptions of (Scripture)—-XXII, 427 
Books on—XXII, 654 
Correction in Louisville—XXII, 674 

_ Correction (of soldier)—XXII, 676 
Work of Minneapolis Day School (Rusch)-—X XII, 

750 


Speech Correction in the Grand Rapids Schools:. 


Pauline B. Camp—XXI, 732 

Speech Disorders and Corrective Work: S. Spyker— 
XXII, 589 

Speech-Reading as a Basis for Language Develop- 
ment: Frank L, Denmark—XXII, 278 
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Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia: Rose Kinzie— 
XXI, 463 
Free classes (clipping from Philadelphia Ledger)— 
XXI, 800 
Plans Circus for Votta Revigw—XXII, 183 
Circus advertisements—XXII, 237, 255 
Fashion Show—XXII, 282 
Circus posters—XXII, 287, 302, 307, 311, 339 
The Circus (Ferrall) —XXII, 339 
Returns from the Circus—XXII, 443 
Speech-Reading in the Evening High School of Phila- 
delphia: Rena Wolf—XXII, 92 
Speech Sentiment, Formation of: Taylor, in Amer- 
ican Annals—XXI, 155 
Speech Statistics, The—XXI, 391; XXII, 361 
Speech-work of the Day School for the Deaf in Min- 
nesota: Ella Rusch—XXII, 750 
Spencer, James H. (President Iowa Parents’ Associa- 
tion): Reads Paper to Convention of the Deaf— 
XXI, 678 
Spirit and Spirits: Kathleen R. Geddes—XXII, 571 
Spirit of Diogenes, The: John A. Ferrall—XXI, 414 
Spyker, Miss §.: Speech Disorders and Corrective 
Work—XXII, 589 
Squirrel: or a Rabbit? A: Elizabeth G. De Lany— 
XXII, 231 
Stammering: 
Treatment by psychotherapy—XXI, 26 
Am I my Brother’s Keeper?—XXI, 383 
Article (Martin) from School Health News— 


XXI, 599 

Letters re Bluemel Theory (Tompkins)—XXI, 
622 

Paper: Progressive Oral Advocates (Martin)— 
XXI, 655 


Clipping (Omaha paper)—XXI, 689 

Demonstration: Progressive Oral Advocates (Mar- 
tin)-—XXI, 744 

Article from medical magazine (Kenyon)—XXII, 


39 
Articles about (Swift and Tompkins)—-XXII, 166, 


169 
Cured (Buffalo report)—XXII, 182 
Is it Emotional? (Tompkins)—XXII, 752 
Stammering and Amnesia: Ernest Tompkins, M. E.— 
XXII, 85 
Stammering and Voice Defects: Mabel V. O. Os- 
wald—XXI, 708 
Stammering: A Reasonable Answer to a Reasonable 
Objection: Ernest Tompkins, M. E.—XXII, 450 
Stammering as a Disorder of Speech Dependent on 
Conditions of Child Development: Elmer IL. Ken- 
yon, A. B., M. D.—XXII, 39 
Standardization of Schools for the Deaf: 
Conference report—XXII, 140 
Rudolf Pintner, Ph. D.—XXII, 662 
Discussion: Johnson—XXII, 667 
Discussion: Twitmyer—XXII, 668 
Discussion, General—X XII, 669 
Standefer, Mrs. L. G.: Note—XXI, 64 
Stanley, Harriet E.: Relaxation from Nervous Ten- 
sion a Benefit to Beginners—XXI, 93 
Stanley, Harriet E.: 
Gives Vorra Review to library—XXII, 55 
Editorial: What One Woman Did—XXII, 40 
Trying to interest librarians—XXII, 470 
Staples, Anna L,.: 
Suggestions for Practise Classes—XXI, 5 
Opening new school—XXI, 344 


Circular of school—XXI, 695 
State’s Relations and Obligations to the Deaf Child, 
The: W. H. Gemmill—XXI, 721 
Steed, Lyman: Discussion of “Geography’—XXII, 
653 
Stevenson, Elwood: Appointed superintendent of Kan- 
sas School—X XII, 440 
Stimulating ‘Effect of Praise, The (clipping)—XXI, 
551 
Stimulating the Language Centers through Auditory 
Channels: L. B. McKenzie—XXI, 725 
Stimulus of Reading Hard Mouths, The: Lucy Ella 
Case—XXII, 301 
Stone, Mrs, M. 
The Old Curiosity Shop—XXI, 239 
The Rift within the Lute—XXI, 257 
Storey, John de Raismes: The Psychology of Deaf- 
ened People from a Layman’s Point of View— 
XXII, 268 
Stories of Americans in the World War (book for 
sale): William H. Allen and Clare Kleiser—XXI, 39 
Story of the American Association for the Hard of 
Hearing, The: Annetta W. Peck—XXII, 780 
Story of the Deaf, The: Pageant at Utah School— 
XXII, 500 
Story of a Wicked King and a Tiny Baby, The: El- 
frieda M. Sylvester—XXII, 20 
Story Pictures for Language Teaching—XXI, 714, 
715, 749; XXII, 238, 2390 
Straw Vote on School Boards, A: Celia Bickley— 
XXI,. 3 
Sturdevant, Elizabeth: 
Types of People—XXI, 703 
Through College on Grit—XXII, 13 
What Next?—XXII, 107 
Subnormal Deaf, The: Elbert A. Gruver—XXI, 641 
Suggestion for Class Work, A: Clara M. Ziegler— 
XXI, 313 
Suggestions for Practise: Gertrude Bergen—X XII, 508 
Suggestions for Practise Classes: 
Anna L. Staples—XXI, 5 
Nowlin and Kinnier—XXI, 545 
Summer Schools: Bruhn, Torrey (notes)—XXI, 309 
Suter, Dr. Henderson: His death—XXII, 805 
Swift, Walter B.: 
How to Begin Speech Corrections in the Public 
Schools—XXI, 585 
The Drunken Horse, The Superintendent, and 
the Stutterer—XXII, 47 
A Reasonable Objection to Unscientific Methods 
in Speech Correction—XXII, 166 
Discussion of “Service of Lip-Reading” (Mina- 
han)—XXII, 329 
Retracts article—XXII, 338 
“New form of kindergartner” (note)—XXII, 389 
The Emotional Theory of Stuttering—XXII, 510 
Establishes speech library—XXI, 801 
Sylvester, Lifrieda M.: 
Fourteen—XXI, 517 
Story of a Wicked King and a Tiny Baby 
(Moses)—XXII, 20 
Bert’s Birthday (picture story)—XXII, 290 
Putting Him on His Feet (cartoon, Kinzie 
Fund)—XXI, 356 
The Twins Mail a Letter (picture story)—XXII, 
a4t 
Syracuse, N. Y., Day School for the Deaf (note)— 
XXII, 732 
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Talk on Birds, A: Valeria McDermott-—-XXII, 523 
Taylor, Annah 
A Helpful Device-——XXI, 554. 
Graduates from Chicago University—XXII, 732 
Taylor, Harris: 
Letter as President of Association—XXII, 673 
Starts memorial fund—XXII, 807 
Taylor, J. M., A, B., M. D.: Hearing and its Regula- 
tion—XXI, 187 
Teacher, The New Type of. (Merits of Vota Re- 
vIEWw)—XXI, 33 
Teachers: 
Summer school for (letter, Bell) —XXI, 66 
Normal training for (Winnie)—XXI, 30; (Leon- 
ard)—XXI, 72 
Personality for (De Motte)—XXI, 32 
Address to (Wright)—XXI, 203 
Training of (Bickley)—XXI, 345 
Shortage of —XXI, 511, 513, 514, 687, 689 
Day-School Council—XXI, 563, 624 . 
Difficulties of (letter)—XXII, 52 
Salaries raised (Illinois)—XXII, 180 
Types of (Goodwin)—XXII, 182 
Conference on Shortage of —XXII, 321 
Salaries raised (western Pennsylvania)—-XXII, 


389 
Better salaries for-—-X XII, 457 
Canadian soldiers as—XXII, 608 
Teachers’ Agency: Notices—XXI, 7, 63, 352; XXII, 
105 
Teacher’s Commandments, The—XXII, 175 
Teachers of Adult Lip-Reading, Deaf vs. Hearing: 
Letter (M. D. S.)—XXI, 64 
Goldstein—X XII, 347 
Letters (Vinal, Eaton, Rice)—XXII, 527 
Teaching a Hearing Vocabulary: John Dutton Wright— 
XXII, 720 
Teaching of History: 
J. Schuyler Long—XXII, 550 
Discussion of above paper (Mabel E. Adams)— 
XXII, 552 
Teach Me to Love (poem, unsigned) —XXII, 180 
Teach the Children to Speak Well: Amelia De Motte— 
XXI, 126 
Temple, Sara Small: Letter (teacher shortage)—-XXI, 
687 
Templeton, Maria P.: Visit to Seatthk—XXI, 513 
Texas School for the Deaf: Appropriation increased— 
XXI, 625 
Thankful Game, The: Anonymous—XXI, 512 
Then Laugh (poem): Anonymous—XXI, 474 
There’s a Transport in the Harbor (poem): Herbert 
Dilgard—XXI, 439 
They Also Stand: John A. Ferrall—XXI, 314 
Thibault, Heloise M.: Helps Mrs, Trask at summer 
school—X XII, 456 
Thomason, Pattie: 
Address, Progressive Oral Advocates—XXI, 119 
Voice and Speech—XXI, 484 
Assists Dr. Martin—XXII, 385° 
Degree conferred upon—XXII, 447 
Convention demonstration—XXII, 563, 596 
Thought, A: Unidentified poem—XXII, 149 
Thoughts While in a Dentist’s Offices John A. Fer- 
rall—X XII, 62 
Three R’s at Four Years Old, The: Ivy K. Reed— 
XXII, 317 
Through College on Grit: “Elizabeth Sturdevant”— 
XXII, 13 


“Tickle me, Love, in these Lonesome Ribs’: John A, 
Ferrall—XXII, 801 
Timberlake, Josephine: 
Editorial note—XXI, 311 
“Love,” a Strange Excuse—-XXI, 501 
The Case of Jimmy—XXI, 577 
Co-operation; Industrial Union; Better Pay (edi- 
torials)—X XI, 506-508 
Standardization (editorial)—XXI, 713 
Christmas Where It Is Needed: “Trained at 
Northampton” (editorials)—XXI, 798 
For a roo Per Cent Enrollment (editorial)— 
XXII, 49 
The Lip-Reader’s Pin (editorial)—XXII, 109 
Some Wonderful Lip-Reading—XXII, 161 
Friendly Faces (editorial)—XXII, 176 
A Little Adventure in Story-Telling—XXII, 241 
Many Pleasures and Some Regrets (editorial) 
XXII, 251 
The Pin of Good Fellowship (editorial)—X XII, 
252 
Esprit de Corps—XXII, 284 
A Splendid Pin Design; A 100 Per Cent Member- 
ship (editorials)—XXII, 289 
Discussion at New York Academy of Medicine—- 
XXII, 353 
Convention Courtesy (editorial) —XXII, 453 
Primary Language Work: Miss M. K. Jones; Why 
Be Lonely? A European Tour for the Hard of 
Hearing (editorials)—XXII, 633-634 
A Teacher with a Vision; “Language Stories and 
Drills’; The Friendly Corner (editorials)— 
XXII, 739 
A visit to schools-—-XXII, 786 
“°Tis the Set of the Sails’: John A. Ferrall—XXII, 
677 
Toledo Goes a-Visitin’: Mrs. R. C. Dewey—XXII, 318 
Toledo League for the Hard of Hearing: 
Reference—X XII, 318 
Operated “Not for Profit” (Toledo News-Bee)— 
XXII, 756 
Tomorrow (cover): Frances C. Hamlet—XXII, 8 
Tompkins, Ernest: 
Letter to editor (Stammering)—XXI, 622 
Stammering and Amnesia—XXII, 85 
The Quick Cures of Stammering—XXII, 169 
Stammering: a Reasonable Answer to a Reasonable 
Objection—-X XII, 450 
Is Stammering Emotional?—XXII, 752 
Tongue Blades (note on use)—XXI, 541 
To the Cosmos (poem): C, M. Wilson—XXI, 384 
Torrey, Gertrude: Soldier-pupil (note)—XXI, 64 
Tracings from Speech Records: E. W. Scripture— 
XXII, 480 
Training for Number Work: 
Barton Sensenig—XXII, 767 
Discussion by George B. Lloyd—XXII, 774 
Discussion by Mrs. T. F, Driscoll—XXII, 776 
Training of Backward Deaf Children: 
Elbert A. Gruver—X XII, 687 
Discussion by H, H. Goddard—XXII, 689 
Discussion by F. W. Booth—XXII, 6093 
Discussion by Edith Fitzgerald—X XII, 695 
Trask, Alice N.: 
Christmas celebration (letter)—XXI, 66 
Similes—XXI, 248 
Practice Class Exercises—X XI, 289 
Note, summer normal course—XXI, 382 
Report, San Francisco League for Hard of Hear- 
ing—XXI, 422 
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Visit to Bureau—XXI, 461 
Reopens school-——X XI, 625 
Gives demonstration at Industries and Land 
Show—XXI, 747 
A New Idea—XXII, 583 
Just Practise—X XII, 745 
Has summer school—XXII, 456 
Appreciation of (Fleming)—-XXII, 580 
Opens new branch school—XXII, 634 
Treatment of Middle-Ear Deafness, The: Philip Rice, 
M. D., F. A. C. S.—XXII, 701 
Tribute to the Memory of Edward B. Nitchie: Fred 
De Land—XXII, 333 
Trill, Ellen M.: Letter—XXI, 505 
“Tripplet, A.’’: 
His Own Gifts (poem)—XXII, 569 
Consonant and Vowel Movements—XXII, 575 
True, Mary H.: 
Tribute (De Land)—XXI, 364 
Notice of death—XXI, 438 ; 
In Memoriam (Fuller)—-XXI, 441 
Trustees: Do they direct? Bickley—XXI, 3 
Try Lip-Reading (poem)—Betty Wright—XXIf 551 
Tucker, Walter J.: Goes to Mystic—XXII, 562 
Twins Mail a Letter, The: Elfrieda Sylvester—X XII, 
441. 
Two Visitors (poem): F. C. Hamlet—XXI, 272 
Types of People: Elizabeth Sturdevant—XXI, 703 


Unique factory in Japan owned and run by deaf— 
XXII, 281 
Universal Silent Exchange Magazine (French), new 
publication (note)—XXII, 570 
Upham, Louise: 
Convention demonstration—XXII, 563 
Miss Upham’s books (note)—XXI, 33 
Use of English in Schools for the Deaf, The: 
Frank M. Diggs—XXII, 529 
Discussion by J. E. Willoughby—XXII, 532 
Using THe Vorta Review: Questions for superintend- 
ents—XXII, 34, 733 
Utah: State School presents pageant—-XXII, 500 


Value of Play in the Practise Class, The: Louise T. 
Kline—XXI, 750 
Van Allen, Rev. Harry: His death—XXI, 311 
Van Ingen, Elizabeth: Aural Work with Acousticons— 
Variety is the Spice of Lip-Reading: Edith B, Kane— 
XXI, 104 
Venereal disease a cause of deafness—XXI, 559 
Vim, Vigor, Victory (poem)—XXII, 644 
Vinal, Henrietta C.: Letter re hard-of-hearing teach- 
ers—XXIHI, 527 
Visible Speech: 
Notes on the symbols—XXI, 358, 515 
Symbols used in story—XXI, 541 
Note—XXI, 689 
Used in dialect story—XXII, 88 
Visit to Schools, A—X XII, 786 
Voice and Speech:. Pattie Thomason—XXI, 484 
Voice Building: F. L. Duffett—XXI, 630 
Voice training for the adult deaf, Pacific Coast School— 
XXI, 712 
Volta Bureau: 
“Come and see us”—XXII, 111 
Accessions to library—-XXI, 130; XXII, 317, 388, 
456, 528, 675, 740 
Library of—XXII, 654 
Collection on Heredity—XXII, 740 
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Voita Review: 
Practical Uses for (letter)—-XXI, 385 
Friends helping—XXI, 390, 462, 627, 802; XXII, 

808 

Commendations—XXI, 438, 687 
Helps teachérs—X XI, 559, 673, 680, 681 
Helps the deaf—XXI, 614, 680 
No use to laggards—XXI, 625 
Promotes lip-reading—XXI, 625 
Helps mothers—XXI, 684 
A test of school efficiency—XXI, 707 
Using—XXII, 34, 733 
Address of subscribers (note)—XXII, 459 
Commendations—XXII, 53, 249 
Contributions for—XXII, 654, 675 
Appreciation of (letter)—XXII, 755 


Wade, Mrs. Rosa: Letter re Stapler treatment—XXII, 
585 
Wadleigh, Grace K.: A Lip-Reader’s Summer School 
in the Catskills—XXII, 4 
Walbridge, Bessie Isobel: Wanted—A Pin—XXII, 8 
Walker, A. H.: 
Fiat Lux—XXI, 595 
Salaries and Duties (etc.) of Teachers—XXII, 
210 
Walker, Jane B.: 
Lectures at Metropolitan Museum of Art—XXII, 46 
Opportunities for the Hard of Hearing in New 
York City—XXII, 3009 
Continues art lectures—XXII, 756 
Walker, Dr. Newton F.: Note: Education of Deaf— 
XXII, 178 
Wanted—A Pin: Bessie I. Walbridge—XXII, 8 
War Effects in Schools for the Deaf: A. L. E. Crouter, 
LL. D.—XXII, 125 
Warren, Lillie Eginton: 
Mary Woodrow—XXI, 253 
Letter about (‘Former Pupil’)—XXI, 564 
War Risk Insurance, disability rating for total deaf- 
ness (letter, Emerson)—XXI, 688 
Was it Acquired Deafness or Hereditary Deafness?: 
Fred De Land—XXII, 806 
Washburn, Winnifred: “He Whom a Dream Hath 
possessed Knoweth no More of Doubting’—XXII, 
185 
Washington’s Birthday Practise Class, A: Edith B. 
Kane—XXII, 313 
Watch the Openings, the Opportunities: Marian J. 
Anderson—XXI, 27 
Way, Daisy M.: Out Where the West Winds Blow— 
XXII, 521 
Weaver, James Arthur: 
Note—XXI, 40 
Goes to Brattleboro—-XXII, 596 
Webb, Ethel: 
Catherine—XXI, 348 
Arthur—XXI, 676 
Arleen—XXI, 703 
Werner, Edgar S.: His death—XXI, 87 
Western Pennsylvania School: Adopted motto (note)— 
XXI, 609 
Weston, Cora C.: Influence—XXII, 163 
West Virginia: Compulsory education—XXII, 457 
Wettstein, Frances: 
Letter (junior high schools for deaf)—XXI, 624 
Letter re Smith-Towner Bill—XXII, 809 
Wha-at? Mary Rogers—XXI, 661 
What a Superintendent Did (subscribes for all teach- 
ers)——-XXII, 176 
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What Do You Mean by “Auricular Training’? John 
D. Wright—XXII, 6 

What the Parent Can Accomplish by Organized Effort: 
Mrs. E. C. Evans—XXI, 647 

What the Physician Can Do to Help the Bureau of 
Juvenile Research: Henry’ H. Goddard, Ph. D.— 
XXI, 424 

When I Was Green: Jean McAdam—XXI, 531 

When Mrs. Peterson Came to Call: Harriet U. An- 
drews—XXII, 713 


Where Doughbeys are Wrong (from New York 
Herald)—XXI, 564 
Where Do You Stand in the Work for the Deaf? The 


Misses Kinzie—XXII, 58 
Whitaker School of Speech-Reading: 
Issues folder—XXI, 690 
Moves—XXII, 220 
Who Should Listen with the Eyes (from Whitaker 
School circular)—XXI, 711 
Why New Cases of Deafness? Fred De Land—XXT, 
229 
Wiestling, Mrs. Bertha C.: Posters, Kinzie Fund and 
Circus—May cover and XXII, 339 
Wilcox, K. Viola: Appointed principal Home Oral 
School—XXII, 440 
Wild Aurists I Have Met: John A. Ferrall—XXII, 421 
Wild Patients I Have Met: Harold M. Hays—XXII, 


564 

Williams, Anne Sims: Helps Vorta Review fund-— 
XXII, 654 

Williams, Carroll B.: Letter re lip-readers’ pin——-XXII, 
320 


Willoughby, J. E.: 
A Protest—XXI, 389 
Discussion of “The Use of English”—XXII, 532 
Wilson, Caroline M.: Letter and poem—XXI, 688 
Wilson, Ida H.: 
Lip-Reading—XXII, 221 
Mirror Practise (note)—-XXJI, 338 
Rapid Lip Movement—XXII, 386 
Wilson, Kathryn: Principal day school, Aurora, Tlli- 
nois—XXI, 747 
Wimsatt, Louise: 
To reopen Washington school—XXII, 388 
Helps Mrs. Trask in summer school—XXII, (456 
Winchester, Mrs. Belle: Paper on oral method at 
Olympia Convention—XXI, 352 
Winners of the Prize of $300, The (biographical 
sketches)—-X XI, 35 
Winnie, A. J.: Normal Training of Teachers of Deaf 
Children—XXI, 153 
Wise, Dorothy S.: Letter about her death (Fuller)— 
XXI, 66 
Withers, Dr. John W.: Address, Society of Progress- 
ive Oral Advocates—XXI, 96 ; 
With the Eyes of the Hearing: Mary Rogers—XXI, 
19 
Witter, Ruth: Makes gift to Volta Bureau Library— 
XXII, 456 
Wolf, Rena: Speech-Reading in Evening Schools— 
XXII, 92 
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Wonderful Opportunity, A: Lucy Ella Case—XXII, 
587 
Wood, The Life of Leonard: Reviewed by De Land— 
XXII, 375 
Woodard, Gwen: I Heard a Frog—XXII, 595 
Woodrow, Mary: Pioneer Teachers (IL. E. Warren)— 
XXI, 253 
Woodrow, Mary: Moves evening school (note)—-X XII, 
756 
Word from Switzerland, A: Martha E. Bruhn—XXII, 
759 
Words and Their Affinities: Louise I. Morgenstern— 
XXI, 265, 323, 410, 552 
Working in Behalf of Deaf Children: Fred De Land— 
XXI, 523, 581, 663, 7or 
Work of the Section of Defects of Hearing and Speech 
at U. S. Army General Hospital No. 11: Enfield 
Joiner—XXI, 651 
Wright Correspondence Course: 
cess—XXII, 254 
Wright, John Dutton: 
A Friendly Talk—XXI, 203 
Discussion, Progressive Oral Advocates—XXI, 105 
Paper, Progressive Oral Advocates—XXI, 113 
Address, Progressive Oral Advocates (Neglected 
Opportunities)—XXI, 160 
Visit to Georgia School—XXI, 478 
Letter re Segregation—XXI, 565 
What do You Mean by “Auricular Training” ?— 
XXII, 6 
Goes to Japan (note)—XXII, 242 
Helps Georgia School—XXII, 28: 
Should write book on auricular training (Georgia 
School Helper)—XXII, 285 
A letter from Japan—XXII, 344 
Teaching a Hearing Vocabulary—XXII, 720 
Japan establishes—XXII, 471 
Letter about—XXII, 676 
Wright, L. L.: Discussion of Morrison paper on In- 
dustrial Training—XXII, 227 
Wright Oral School, The: 
Editorial account of Andrews articles (note)— 
XXI, 272 
A Sketch (Andrews)—XXI, 297, 330, 450 


Meeting with suc- 


Yale, Caroline A.: 
Harriet Burbank Rogers—XXII, sor 
Story Charts for Class-Room Work with Young 
Children—XXII, 579 
Yates, Frank B.: Remarks on Teaching Speech—XXI, 
66 
Yearsley, Dr. Macleod: The Hard of Hearing (note)— 
XXII, 806 
Ziegler, Clara Meserve: 
A Protest against Maternalism—XXI, 285 
A Suggestion for Class-Work—XXI, 313 
Opening new school—XXI, 344 
In Dr. Goldstein’s Melting Pot—XXII, 686 
Circular of new school—XXI, 695 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the preceding and following pages.) 


Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading for the Deaf Adult 


NINETEENTH SEASON 
The aim of the MULLER-WALLE Method is to teach the pupil to follow all general conversa- 
tion. This method was the first to regard the movements of the organs of speech as the important 
factor, rather than positions. It is based on the rapid practise of syllables, using all combinations of 
sounds, leading the pupil on, unconsciously, to sentences, No other method has this syllable drill. 


Regular Course, 30 lessons, given individually, with general practise daily, open to all pupils. 


Advanced Practise Course, including lectures and talks on current events. 
Course for Teachers. Pupils may enter at any time during the school year. 
' MISS MARTHA E. BRUHN MISS HELEN N. THOMAS 
601 PIERCE BUILDING COPLEY SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 


The Muller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading for the Deaf (Bruhn Lip-Reading System), byzMartha KE. Bruhn, is a 
new work intended for both teacher and pupil, and as a guide book for self-instruction at home.’’ Price, $3.50, 
postage extra. Send orders to the Publisher or to the Volta Bureau. 


Normal Training 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Branch Normal Training School for Teachers 
MISS LOUISE HOWELL 


TORONTO SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING © 
Miiller-Walle Method 
Miss Grace K. WADLEIGH, 


605 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Can. 


MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ew Yor 
Private and class lessons. Practise classes. ae courses. Normal Training. 
Summer course in the country. School opens in October. Thirteenth year. 
Miss Mary Dugane, Principal. 
; Twelfth Night Club . 47 West 44th Street 
SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss Laura L, Arbaugh 
Vineville, Macon, Georgia 


MISS 8S. SPYEKER 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD oF LIP-READING 
SPECIALIST IN SPEECH WorRK 
1448 Joseph St., New Orleans, La. 


MRS. RODNEY C. DEWEY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Miiller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading 
1957 Franklin, corner West Woodruff Avenue 


THE McKERRAL SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Mrs, Lena McKerrat, Principal 
Normal Course Gente ot the Miiller-Walle School 


oston, 
3114 Prum SrTReer, Seartie, Wasx, 


PROVIDENCE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miiller-Walle Method Miss Marion A. Durfee 
10 Winthrop Bldg., 

335 Westminster St., Providence, RL. 


MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON 
Branch Normal Training School of 
The Miiller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 


MISS MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD or LiP-READING 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH Derréts 
65 Thomas Street, Portland, Maine. 


MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
_ Indianapolis, Indiana. 
OLIvE Hawkins KETcHAM, 
2120 N. Pennsylvania Street 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Miiller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
Miss FRANCES McCLELLAND 


811 Asylum Avenue 


MILWAUKEE MULLER WALLE sonoot or Cincinnati School of Lip-Reading 
LIP-BEADING and Speech Correction 


Miss Mary ZassENHAUS 
167 Twelfth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Mrs. LUcELIA MILLER MOooRE 


- Nitchie Method 
Phone, Drake 33. 


Private and Class Instruction in Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf; Correction of the various 
Speech Disorders and Abnormal Voices. 

Miss Hermine MITHOEFER, 
403 ANDREWs BLpc., 
Firth anp Race STREETS Crncinnatr, On10. 


3415 Grand Ave. Des Moines, Iowa. 


WHITAKER SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 
1001 Seventeenth Avenue, Denver, Colorado 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1916 


Principal: MISS B. L. WHITAKER, A. M. 
Mass.; Normal graduate Nitchie School 
for the Hard of Hea: York : Miss V. Sinclair, A. B., normal 
graduate of Nitehie New Yo 
Instruction through lessons, small and | conversation classes for appli- 
cation work. Specially devised system of daily srnation we for all pupils. 
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Teachers of Lip -Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of ‘p= on the two ins and the following pages) 


Muller-Walle Method 


899 Woodward Avenue 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine and Miss Lucie Dumon 


Nitchie Method 


Detroit, Michigan 


PACIFIC COAST SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Diploma of Award, California Liberty Fair. 
1s8 MarRIaAN JOSEPHA ANDERSON, A. B., 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading. 
Mrs. A. A. WHITFIELD, M. D., Assistant. 
Mrs. Maria C. Weed, Voice Specialist. 

Voice natural voice of hard of hearing 
and attains remarkable results with those born deaf. 
Unique method. Lip-reading — Normal course a 

S} pecia t 
608 Citizens Nat. Bank. Bldg, Fifth and Spring Sts., 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 


THE DAYTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie and Miiller-Walle Methods 
MABEL R. LINDNER, Principal 
Room 18, Louis Block, Dayton, Ohio 


TACOMA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MRS. M. A. KENNA 
Normal Graduate of the Los Angeles School of Lip-Reading 
5426 S. BirMINGHAM Tacoma, WasH. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


MISS MARY D. SUTER, 3026 N ST. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Normal Graduate Nitchie School 


Post Graduate Kinzie School 


LEARN TO LISTEN WITH YOUR EYES 
DALLAS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss Edna Sanford Washington, Principal 

5329 Reiger Avenue Dallas, Texas 


MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Lip-Reading for the Deaf, Any Age 
Speech Defects Corrected. Voice Improvement. 


421 West 57th St. New York City 


THE PATTISON SCHOOL 
Lip-READING SPEECH CORRECTION 
MULLER-WALLE BRANCH NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
ouve ST. LOUIS 
EVERETT W. PATTISON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR ADVANCED 
LIP-READERS 


ST. PAUL SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 


MABEL A. RUSCH Telephone, Midway 6510 
1753 Iglehart Avenue 


_ MISS GRACE I. TULLER 
Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 


2 Queen’s Park Toronto, Canada 


Long Beach, Cal. 
604 Chestnut Ave. 

Nitchie Method—Private Lessons— Practise Classes 
Affiliated with the Los Angeles Lip-Reading School 
Louise T. Kline, A. B., 

Normal Graduate of Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


HONOLULU SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 
Sara TELEPHONE, 7248 
2401 Koa Avenue 


KAN NSAS | CITY, MO. 


Instructions in Lip-Reading 
Miss Minnie Hellman 3225 Harrison 


_ THE DEAF 
Their Position in Society 

By Harry BEst 
The two divisions of the book are devoted, 
respectively, to a discussion of the position 
of the deaf in society and to the provisions 
made for their education. Mr. Best covers 
much ground hitherto wholly neglected. His 
book will be found indispensabl eby seu- 
dents and all who are interested in the sub- 
ject of the deaf and “deaf-and-dumb.” It 
is valuable historically and__ statistically. 


Net, $2.00 By Mai', $2.20 
Volta D.C. 


THE BEST GIFT BOOK 
The Raindrop: 


The Book of Wonder Tales 
A gift suitable for Christmas, New Year’s, St. 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Commencement Days 


and Birthdays. It is a gift that is always ac- 
ceptable, always enjoyable, always treasured. 


Sent to any address in any art of 
the world on receipt of $1.50 


The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


WE MAY NOT HEAR, BUT WE'RE GOING TO SEA! 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING THE KINZIE STUDY AND TRAVEL TOUR 
APPLY TO THE MISSES KINZIE, 1606 LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE WRIGHT SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 
FOR THE DEAF ADULT 


Miss Rosamonp G. WrieutT, Principal, 
157 West Washington Lane Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
Normal Graduate 1919. Kinzie Method. 
Instructor at the William Penn High School. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 
MISS RENA WOLF, Principal, 
Hotel Lorraine, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Normal Graduate, Kinzie Method. 
Instructor of Speech-Reading in the William Penn 
Evening High 
For two years Assistant in the Kinzie School 
of Speech-Reading. 


Anna L. Staples 


25 Huntington Ave. 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 


KINZIE METHOD 


For several years assistants to Miss Martha Bruhn in the Muller-Walle School, Boston 
Postgraduates of the Kinzie Normal Training Course 


NORMAL COURSE 


Heretofore given only in the Philadelphia School 


Clara M. Ziegler 


Boston, Mass. 


DELAWARE SCHOOL OF SPEECH- 
READING FOR THE DEAF ADULT 
MISS HILDA F. GRIMM, Principal 


1219 West Eighth Street, Wilmington, Del. 
Normal Graduate 1919. Kinzie Method. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Instructions in Speech-Reading 
Kinzie Method 


Miss JULIA C. BEARD, 102 CALDWELL ST. 


This Space is Reserved for a New School 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the preceding pages) 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
KANSAS CITY SCHOOL OF Subscribe now for THE VoLTA Review for 


1921 in order to receive the January and fol- 
LIP-READING FOR THE lowing numbers, as only a sufficient number of 
DEAFENED ADULT ‘copies of each issue to supply immediate de- 
mands are printed. Thus there will be no back 
numbers. The manuscripts we have on hand 
Private Lessons Practise Classes will justify you in subscribing at once. The 
manuscripts that are in preparation will cause 
Mrs. Verna O. Randal, Principal you to feel very glad you subscribed in time 
Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School of Lip-Reading to receive all the numbers. So subscribe today. 
One year (12 numbers), $2. Six months, $r. 

309 Y. W.C. A. Building THE VOLTA REVIEW, 
ssth St. N. Washington, D. C. 


MISS LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN ; 
Author of “Lip-Reading for Class Instruction,” eae for Use in the Public Schools of New York City 
an sewhere, 
Instruction in Lip-Reading by Advanced Methods; also Teachers’? Training Course for Public School and 
Private Work. Practical Demonstration. 
529 West 111th Street, New York City 


; ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


During January, February, and March, Private and Class Instruction in Lip-Reading by 


JANE B. WALKER 
Instructor at the Nitchie School of hip Renting, em eae Lecturer at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
ew Yor 


Present address, 244 West 104th St., New York City 


~ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SCH OL OF LIP-READING | 


Miss Louise Wimsatt, The Farragut, 17th I Streets, Washington, D. C. 
For sixteen months instructor Normal Graduate under Miss Bruhn, Boston 
in Reconstruction Hospitals and Mrs. Trask, San Francisco 


PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


By the late ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL ‘In cloth binding, $1.50. In heavy paper binding, $1.00 


BOOKS ON LIP-READING EAR SHELLS FOR DEAFNESS 


A new por for defective hearing. No trouble to use. 


Bell, A. M. Facial Speech-Reading and Articulation Can be used at all times. No batteries, no cords, no 
eaching 0.25 head bands, is inconspicuous, E 
Bruhn, M. E. Bruhn Lip-Reading System.......... 8 Ae r. C. E. STOKOE, : 
Muller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading (Bruhn 320 Central Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Manual of Lip-Reading..... .60 


Work and Play. A Game of Cards............ 65 GRAPHICAL STUDIES OF MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF 


Practical Exercises on Advanced Study of Homoph- 


Couplin, M. The Mystery of the Silent Power...... -50 ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
Gutzmann, H. Facial Speech-Reading.............. -20 
Jones, M. D. Suggestions About Lip-Reading....... -15 R 1. fin Dr Edward 
Kennedy, M. Mirror Practise in Lip-Reading....... .15 pT Deaf i in A meen 2 A Graphi onl Index 
Monro, S. J. Some Don’ts and Their Whys........ -28 of the M es Resulting in Deaf Offspring. 
Morgenstern, L. Lip-Reading for Class Instruction.. 1.25 3. A Pie Study, Presented in the Form 
Nitchie, E. B. Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise.. 2.50 of 301 Graphs, of the Marriages Resulting in 

The Use of Homophenous Words.............. -20 Deaf Offspring, Showing Ancestry and Deaf 
Principles and Methods of Teaching Lip-Reading.. .15 Relatives of Husbands and Wives, Etc. 
And other books may be secured at the Price, Postage Prepaid, $2.00 
VOLTA BUREAU VOLTA BUREAU, 1601 35TH ST. N.W., WASHINGTON,D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Leagues and Guilds for the Hard of Hearing 
The Guild of Boston, Inc. 


Trinity Court, 175 Dartmouth Street 


BOSTON 17 


Open Throughout the Year —Daily 10 to 5, Saturdays 10 to | (except holidays). 

Activities commence October | and end May 30. Social meetings, free practise 
classes; evening courses in the Muller-Walle, Nitchie, and Kinzie Methods; art lectures; handwork dept. 
CONDUCTED BY THOSE WITH IMPAIRED HEARING to serve as a medium for self- 


expression and to provide incentive and opportunity to overcome the handicap of deafness. 


VISITORS WELCOME 


EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE 
Is invited to come and visit the 
NEW CLUB HOUSE 
of the Toledo League for the Hard of Hearing 
Opened November, 1920 


SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING (INC.) 
406 Geary St., San Francisco, California. 


Open Throughout the Year. Hours, 9 to 4, Daily. 
Practise Classes in Lip-Reading, Study Club, Moving 
Pictures. Visitors Welcome. 


Mrs, Joun E. D, Trask, President. 
Miss M. Secretary. 


HANDWORK SHOP 
The New York League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc. 


Sells work made by hard-of-hearing men and 
women. Orders taken for fine needlework 
and novelties. Consignors from 
welcomed. 


Write for information. 126 East 59th St., New York City 


Los Angeles League for the Hard of Hearing 


1005 Story Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif, 
Monthly meetings of good cheer. Pleasant Satur- 
day afternoons of Lip-Reading and Tea. 
The Junior League for the Hard of Hearing affiliated 
with the Los Angeles League. 
Miss AUGUSTA SENTER, 


Miss ANETTE GILMORE, 
President. 


Cor. Secretary. 


Reserved for the | 
Speech Reading Club of Philadelphia 


Reserved for the 


Chicago League for the 
Hard of Hearing 


Reserved for the 


Speech Reading Club, Dayton, Ohio 


Reserved for the 


Pittsburgh League for the Hard of Hearing 


There are Leagues and Guilds in many cities. 
Secretaries should send copies of circulars 
and reports to the Volta Review. 
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Books for the Hard of Hearing 


THIRD EDITION 
‘ENLARGED AND REVISED 


The Muller-Walle Method 
Lip-Reading 
For the Deaf 


By MISS MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Principal of School for Deaf, Boston 


Price by mail, postpaid, $3 50 


Sold by all Booksellers 
or sold direct 
By THos. P. NicHors & SON Co. 
Publishers, Lynn, Mass. r 


Miss Bruhn is one of the best-known au- 
thorities in the country and a teacher of 
large experience. This accounts for the 
wonderful sale which this book has had. Its 
revision brings the book thoroughly up to 
date with all of the latest methods. 


LIP-READING FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION 


: By LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 
Formerly Principal Manhattan School for the Hard of Hearing, 
: New York City. Teacher of Lip-Reading in the 
New York Evening Schools 


Second Edition, Cloth, $1.50; 200 pages. 

The book meets the particular needs of hard-of- 
hearing and deaf soldiers, sailors, and civilians, and 
is suitable for individual as well as class use. It is 
also extensively used in schools for deaf children 
who have acquired good speech. The method of. 
presenting the subject of lip-reading, while being 
along advanced lines, is still easily comprehensible. 

Send for descriptive leaflet. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 


Publishers 
11-15 Union Square New York City 


“DEAFNESS CURES” 


This is a forty-eight page pamphlet dealing with some 
of the many dangerous and worthless “cures” for 
deafness on the market. Some are sold as “side lines” 
for other medical fakes; some are “courses of treat- 
ment” sold on the mail-order plan; still others are trivial 
devices sold at an exorbitant price. Nine concerns are 
dealt with in this pamphlet. Illustrated. 


Dr. George Coutant THe Wilson Ear-Drum 
Dr. Branaman The Morley Ear-Phone 
Dr. L. C. Grains The Way Ear-Drum 


Dr. Edward E. Gardner Actina 
Price, Postpaid, 10 Cents 


American Medical Association 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


““The only authoritative work 
in this country upon its subject.”” 
—The Outlook. 


LIP 
READING 


Principles and Practise 
New and Revised Edition 


By EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


This text-book on lip-reading, which, since 
its original publication, seven years ago, has 
become recognized as the authority on the 
subject, has been carefully revised in every 
respect. Plans for the revision were complete 
before Mr. Nitchie’s death and the changes 
are based on his own notes and experience 
and theconstructive criticism of his associates 
at the N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing. 


Net, $2.50 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue ’ New York 


VOICE CULTURE 


AND 


SPEECH ARTICULATION 


For proper teaching and for securing 
proper pronunciation, use the best books: 
PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH (A. M. Bell) 
Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50 
PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION (A. M. Bell) 

Cloth, $1.50 
FAULTS OF SPEECH (A. M. Bell) 
Paper, .25; Cloth, .50 


The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


MANUEL DE LECTURE SUR LES LEVRES 
POUR LES 
SOLDATS, LES MARINS ET LES PER- 
SONNES ATTEINTS DE SURDITE 
OU POUR CEUX QUI ONT 
L’OREILLE DURE 
PAR 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Directrice a Boston, Mass., U. S. A., de l’Ecole 
de Lecture sur les Lévres pour 
Adultes Sourds ; 
Réimprimé d’aprés La REvuE VOLTA, revue 
pour la lecture sur les lévres et l’émission de 
la parole. Publié par le Volta Bureau, & 
Washington, D. C., 80 cents. 
EXTRAITS DE CONNAISSANCES UTILES. No. 257 
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FOR the past 15 years we have 

offered to ship the famous 

Acousticon to anyone afflicted with deafness, for ten days’ trial 
at home, amid familiar surroundings, without expense, deposit 
or other obligation and with the distinct understanding that we 
expect and desire it to be returned unless it thoroughly recom- 
mends itself. 3 


400,000 Acousticon Users 


“PERSE are now nearly 400,000 Acousticons in use, all sold 
on this principle, and letters are now in our files from practic- 
ing physicians, prominent attorneys, directors of corporations, 
professors of colleges and others prominent in almost every line 
of endeavor, stating, without reserve, that only with the assistance 
of the Acousticon can they successfully continue their vocations. 


If you are hard of hearing, you have embarassing moments, per- 
haps even more serious problems arising therefrom, and the 
sure way to arrest its progress is to keep your ears active. You 
take absolutely no risk in accepting 


THE 1921 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 
Arie you have tested it amid familiar surroundings—at home and in busi- 
ness —it will be entirely for you to decide whether to keep or return it. 


And remember, please, that the Acousticon has patented features which cannot. 
be duplicated. So no matter what your experience may have been, send for your 
free trial of the Acousticon now, while you have it in mind. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1300-A Candler Bldg., New York 
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The Audi-Aid 
is an improved 
form of the 
well-known 
hornsthathave 

nused and 
endorsed by 
the medical 
profession for 
the past twen- 
ty-five years. It 
is constructed 
on scientific 
principles. The Audi-Aid is placed against the ear like a telephone 
receiver—not inserted in the meatus—thus being more comfortable to 
use and avoiding any possible danger to the ear-drum. 


AUDI-TUBE 


GLOBE EAR-PHONE CO, 


BOSTON U.S.A. 


bd The Audi-Tube is one of the 

e u ro u most powerful aids to hearing 
known. The flat earpiece is 

held against the ear, thus doing away with inserting anything into the 
ear. Audi-Tubes have given wonderful results in many cases that were 
hought to be hopel They are safe and sanitary to use; there is 
nothing to be inserted in the ear and the mouthpiece can be 


casily detached of Audi-Tube....$12.00 


Attention, 
Schools! 


Every school for the deaf 
should have a Globe Multi- 
Tube for use in the class- 
room. Seven Audi-Tubes in 
one with a special sounding 
box which gives it great power, 
The most powerful hearing 
device ever produced and yet 
absolutely clear and natural 
in tone. 


Write Us for Prices and Terms 


Globe Silvertone Earphone 


The latest improved electrical earphone. 
There is nothing that approaches so near to 
PERFECT HEARING~—nothing quite so 
clear in tone, so highiy scientific, and, above 
all, so simple as the GLOBE SILVERTONE 
EARPHONE. Thousands of users highly 
recommend our newest device, so wonderfu! 
have been its results! That's why we don’t 
hesitate to include the *‘iron-clad”’ 


10-YEAR GUARANTEE 


Price $60 


We will send any of the individual 
devices on ten days’ free trial with the 
understanding that if not satisfactory 
they may be returned. 


GLOBE PHONE 
MFG. CO. 


Factory and General Offices 
READING, MASSACHUSETTS 
and horn of the Audi-Aid. It 


SALES OFFICES: 
is a very powerful and help- 


Bosten Chicago New York San Francisco ful hearing horn and vei 
Philadelphia Los Angeles natural intone quality Pries$t2 


The Audi-Trumpet combines the 
earpiece of the Audi-Tube 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR, BY AND ABOUT THE DEAF OF THE WORLD 


$1.50 Per Year (ten copies) Twenty Cents Per Copy 


The Volta Review and 
The Silent Worker $3.00 


Every Teacher Should Read The Silent Worker 
It tells of the achievements of the deaf in a realm of art, 
literature, science, religion and business. It sets forth 
the distinctive features of the various schools for the 
deaf. It describes the condition of the deaf in Europe, 


the Orient and other sections of the world. 


An Extract from the November Number of The Silent Worker 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Schedule of Salaries Paid to Women Grade Teachers of the Deaf 


Year of Certain Metro- Smaller Eastern Smaller Middle- 
service. politan City, A. City, B. West City, C. 
2,200 1,600 1,590 
ct 2,500 1,800 1,830 
2,650 1,900 1,950 
10th and subsequent years....... 3,250 2,430 

Subscribe Now 


THE SILENT WORKER, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


A. MELVILLE BELL’S BOOKS 


“Elocutionary Manual.” The Principles of Elocu- 


tion, with Exercises and Notations............6- 

Essays and Postscripts on Elocution........... Bese 

On the Use of Notations in Elocutionary Teaching. : 

» Address to the Natl. Assn. of Elocutionists......... 
Sermon Reading and Memoriter Delivery......... 


Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds, In- 
cluding Directions and Exercises for the Cure of 
Stammering, and Correction of All Faults of Artic- 


Note on Syllabic 
The Faults of Speech: A Self-Corrector and Teachers’ 
Manual. Paper cover, $0.25; cloth........e00-. 
Visible Speech: The Science of Universal Alpha- 
betics; or Self- Interpreting 
for the Writing of All Languages in One A bet. 
Class Primer of English Visible Speech.. 
Manual of Vocal Physiology and Visible ‘Speech 
Englishe Sichtbare Sprache in Zwolf ktionen 
(German Edition of English Visible Speech in 
Pronunzia Inglese Visible Insegnata in Dodici Lezioni 
(Italian Edition of English Visible Speech in 
Twelve Lessons) 
Line Writing, Vernacular and Ortheepic.. 
Line-writing Exercises 
Line-writing Cards, 
World English: Universal Language..... 
World English, Handbook of.. 
Popular Shorthand 
Elliptical and Reporting Steno-Phonography 
Universal Line Writing and Steno-Phonography.. 
English Reporting 


MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS 


Visible Speech Charts, 3 for wall (17 x 28)......... 
Visible Speech Cards, 12 in set (4x 4)....... ere 
Visible Speech Cards, 44 larger 
Formation and Development of eer: English 
Sounds. Caroline A. Yale............. 
Stories and Rhymes in satelite Bell “Symbols. 
Rebecca E. Sparrow. 
An Outline of Vocal Pisuisieny and Bell’s Visible 
Lyon Phonetic Manual. "Edmund 
The Mechanism of Speech, Illustrated with charts 
and diagrams Alexander Graham Bell.......... 
Line Writing and Kindergarten. G. H. Burton. . 


REPRINTS AND BOOKS 


Problem of the Mother of the Young Deaf Child. A 

prize essay by Myrtle Long Henderson...... sah ail 
Schools for the Deaf, List of................ 
Tinnitus Aurium (Head Noises). B. C. Gile.. 
Deafness Cure Fakes. Amer. Medical Ass’n 
Historical Notes Concerning the Teaching of Speech 


to the Deaf. Alexander Graham Bell............ 
Histories of American Schools for the Deaf........ 
American Institutions for the Education of the Deaf. 
Legal Status of the Deaf. A. C. 


Marriages of the Deaf in America. E. A. Fay...... 
Graphical Charts of Marriages of the Deaf. Alexander 

The Duration of Life and Conditions Associated with 

A Study of the Hyde Genealogy. By 

The Romance the Telephone. 
Helen Keine Souvenir (1892-1899)........ 
Physiology of the Blind. W. Kunz............ ws oe 
The Raindrop: The Book of Wonder Tales........ 
Proceedings of Summer Meetings. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8. Each 
— Review. Vols. 2 to 6; ak. 


1.50 
1.00 
+10 
-10 


-50 


MANUAL OF LIP-READING 


For the Deaf Soldier, Sailor, or 
Civilian 

By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Principal of the Miiller-Walle School of Lip- 

Reading, Boston, Mass. 

PRICE, 60 CENTS 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 

1601 35th St. N. W. Washington, D.C. 


Formation and Development of Elementary 
English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 
CLARKE SCHOOL Northampton, Mass. 


BARRY’S FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
Order from KaTHERINE F. Bagry 
Price, $1.75, net 
School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


A COURSE IN ENGLISH 
for Pupils in Deaf Schools, by 
J. W. JONES 
Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 


Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised . $0.60 
Book Il, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 60 
Book III, for High School Grades, revised, 


anda Self-Instructor 75 
Illustrated Reader for Pupils. of the ra and 


These books are especially adapted to cultivate the 
reading habit and the language sense. 


Published by the 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 

By Louise Upham 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philade)phia 
The Beginner’s Book 


$1.00 
The Question Book—For Second-Year Classes 
Language Drill Thied-Your $ 
What People Do-—Shert ithe Trades and 
The above books are attractively illustrated in color 
Send orders direct to the author 
CRESHEIM HALL 
Mt. Airy Philadelphia, Pa. 


In ordering books, please add 10 per cent of list price to cover cost of carriage by parcel post or express. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Publisher, Importer, and Distributor of Bducational Works, 1601 35th Street N. W., Washingtem, D. C. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


STORY CHARTS 
For Class Work with Young Children 


I, Three charts of 12 stories each, with manual.. 
Series II. Three charts of 12 stories each, with manual......................--- 


Series 


Series I and II. 
Clarke School, 


Northampton, Mass. 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE: A MANUAL OF SIGNS 


By J. SCHUYLER LONG, Litt. D. 
SECOND EDITION 


The book contains descriptions of the different signs 
used by the deaf in this country and Canada. To the 
descriptions have been added 500 illustrations, giving a 
clear idea of all the essential signs used. 

There is an appendix of distinctively Catholic signs, 
approved by the Catholic Deaf Mute Conference. 

The introductory chapter contains a history of the 
sign language, with an account of its origin and use. 
The Lord s prayer, with every sign illustrated is given in 
an appendix, together with sample sentences. 

It is a complete dictionary of the sign $3.00" 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price, Send 


orders to J. SCHUYLER LONG 
175 Glen Avenue COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


Sargent’s H»ndbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVA!E SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book for Parents 
A Standard Annual of Reference. Describes critically 
and discriminately the Private Schools of all classi- 

fications. 

Comparative Tables give the relative cost, size, age, 
special features, etc. 

Introductory review interesting develop- 
ments ~ ig the year in education— Modern Schools, 
War Changes in the Schools, Educational Recon- 
struction, What Progressive Schools Are Doing, 
Recent Educational Literature, etc. 

Our Educational e Bureau will be glad to advise 
and write you intimately about any school or class 
of schools in which you are interested. 

Fifth edition, 1919, revised and enlarged, 768 pages, 
$3.00. Circulars and sample pages on request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ELOCUTIONARY MANUAL 


Principles of Elocution 
By A. MELVILLE BELL 


Seventh Edition. Price, $1.50 


An original investigation into all the de- 
partments of Expressive Reading and De- 
livery; illustrated by Notations for Pro- 
nunciation, Intonation, Emphasis, Gesture, 
etc. ; with a large Collection of Passages 
MARKED FOR EXERCISE. 


Volta Bureau Washington, D. C. 


STATISTICS OF SPEECH-TEACHING 
In American Schools for the Deaf 


As of March 1, 1920 


Contains a list of all schools for the deaf in the United 
States and Canada, with names of heads of schools, 
number of pupils, etc. 16 pages. Reprint No. 304, 
from June, 1920, Votta Review. Price, 10 cents. 


Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA 


An Inquiry Concerning the Results of M. 


By Epwarp ALLen Fay, 


Vice-President and Professor of Languages in 
Gallaudet oy Editor of The American 
Annals of the Deaf. 


Contains the more important records of 4,471 mar- 
riages in tabulated form; also a bibliography of 
nearly 300 references. Published in 1898. 528 
pages, 6” x 9%”. Cloth, $2. 


. THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A. MELVILLE BELL’S BOOKS 


ELOCUTION 

“Elocutionary Manual.” The Principles of Elocution, 
with Exercises and Notations...... +-$1.50 
Essays and Postscripts on Elocution.............++ 1.00 
The Fundamentals of 
On the Use of Notations in Elocutionary 
Address to the National Association of Elocutionists. .10 
Sermon Reading and Memoriter Delivery.......... 10 

SCIENCE OF SPEECH 

Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds, In- 

cluding Directions and Exercises for the Cure of 

Stammering, and Correction of all Faults of 
Articulation. Paper Cover, $1.00; Cloth....... 1.50 

The Faults of Speech: A Self-Corrector and Teach- 
ers’ Manual. Paper Cover, $0.25; Cloth...... — 

MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS 

Visible Speech: The Science of Universal Alphabetics; 

Or Self-Interpreting Physiological Letters for the 

riting o Languages in One Alphabet. 

Class Primer of English Visible Speech; For Communi- 

cating the Exact Pronunciation of the Language 
to Native or Foreign Learners, etc..........-++ 10 


Explanatory Lectures on Visible Speech: The Science 
of Universal 
Popular Manual of Vocal Physiology and Visible Speech oe 
Englishe Sichtbare Sprache in Zwolf Lektionen 
(German Edition of English Visible Speech in 


Twelve -50 
Pronunzia Inglese Visible Insegnata in Dodici Lezioni. 

(Italian Edition of English Visible Speech in 

Letters and Sounds: An Exposition of the ee 

Visible Speech Charts, 3 for wall (17x 28). en -60 
Speech Cards, 12 in set (4X -20 
Visible Speech Cards, 44 large cards in set......... 1.00 
Line Writing, Vernacular and Orthoepic........... -10 
Line Writing Bites. cam 
Line Writing Cards, tt... 25 

BELL’S WORLD ENGLISH 

World English: Universal Language 10 
World English, Handbook 
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Phonetic Teaching Made Attractive 


columns and lines. 


seat work in word-building. 


BOSTON 


The Field Combined Phonetic Chart and Word-Builders 


A series of ten cards, 714x11 inches, containing typical phonetic words and elements arranged in 
They are to be used first as a chart with groups of children; then to be cut 
into strips and united in a variety of combinations; finally, to be cut into rectangles and used for 


The Field Cards for Sentence Matching and Building 


Contain simple lessons and Mother Goose rimes with provision for matching; then, after being 
divided into phrases and words, for sentence-building. 


The Young and Field Reading Chart 


For preliminary word-study before taking up the Primer; contains also key rimes for memorizing. 


The Young and Field Perception Cards 
In two series—Words and Word-Groups. 


The Young and Field Literary Readers 


A series that interests and instructs. Written by those who understand children. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 


Positions Wanted 


TEACHER WANTED.—Experienced lady teacher in 
speech and speech-reading, wanted for private work, to 
teach bright little deaf girl, nine years of age, who has 
been taught three terms; school term, October-June, in- 
clusive; five hours daily, five days a week; salary, $100.00 
per month, without board. ‘Transportation paid to Moncton. 
Board about $10.00 per week. Gro, BALLANTYNE, 

111 Steadman Street, 
Moncton, N. B., Canada. 


WANTED.—A trained oral teacher for primary work 
in the Home Oral School, Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 


WANTED—Experienced Oral Teacher, Idaho School for 
the Deaf, Gooding, Idaho. Ethel M. Hilliard, Supt. 
WANTED—A teacher at the Georgia School for the 


Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. Primary teacher preferred. J. C. 
Harris, Principal. 


WANTED—A teacher for a bright deaf boy, 2%4 years 
old. Good home and pleasant surroundings. Can maintain 
regular school hours. Please state salary desired. Ad- 
dress, Mrs. R. Simon, 65 Arbor Drive, Piedmont, Calif, 


WANTED—An additional teacher for primary depart- 
ment. Give full details. of training, experience, etc., in 
first letter. Wright Oral School, 1 Mt. Morris Park West, 
New York City. : 


Refined woman, <8, Protestant, wishes position as secre- 
tary or companion to lady. Deaf, but reads lips readily. 
Normal School and Business College education. Prefers 
New York City. Address, F. N, G., Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


A well-established School of Lip-Reading in one of our 
largest cities to be disposed of because owner is unable to 
devote required time to the work. Good business location. 
An excellent opportunity for the right party. Splendid 
field for a league of hard of hearing. For terms. address 
S. L. R., care of Vorta Review. 


To Go Abroad 
To go abroad. An oral teacher trained at Northampton. 
Will accept oral teaching in Australia or other countries. 
Address, Box 82, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices, he 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


If you. want any foreign works about the deaf, either Italian, French or 


German, write to the Volta Bureau. 


It has some second-hand or shelf-worn 


books it will sell at low prices. But write quickly. First come, first served 
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On 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR SPEECH EDUCATION 


110 BAY STATE ROAD 


— BOSTON 17, MASSACHUSETTS pyre in 
100 COURSES ON a 


SPEECH DEFECT CORRECTION 


Ask for Application Blank HOLDS Get on Our Mailing List 


SPEECH INSTITUTE No. 14, Oct.-Nov., 1920, NEW YORK CITY 
SPEECH INSTITUTE No. 15, Feb.-Mar., 1921, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


SPEECH INSTITUTES HELD ANYWHERE IN THE U.S. A. 


1015 Teachers Taught 25 Unique Copyrighted Methods 
Join the Swift Movement Raise Your Salary $100 to $1,500 
Study under an M.D. Who Can Afford Less Than the Best 
Learn from the Trained Ask for Our Training 


Send postal for circulars and free reprints to 


WALTER B. SWIFT, A.B., S. B., M. D., Director 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK CITY 
JOIN THE SOCIETY THAT HAS CONTRIBUTED 015 PAPERS TO THE LITERATURE 


MODERN! ATTRACTIVE! PRACTICAL! 


. A book for Second-Year Classes, Carefully graded ee gt and 
vocabulary. Loose-leaf, accompanied by durable cloth binders 


“LANGUAGE STORIES AND DRILLS” 


BY 
GERTRUDE W.CROKER, MABEL K. JONES,tand M. EVELYN PRATT 
Teachers in Public School 47, School for the Deaf, New York City 


Mustrated by TONY SARG 
Price, $1.10 After January 1, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manual, 50 cents 
This price does not include notary fees or postage 
Send orders to 
Miss M. E. PRATT, Public School 47, 225 East 23d Street, New York City 


The Next Step 


A book” for Third-Year Classes, continuing the work begun in 
the*first}book. A systematic development of language 


“LANGUAGE STORIES AND DRILLS” 
BOOK Il 


BY 


UDE W. CROKER, MABEL K. JONES, and M. EVELYN PRATT 
wath om in Public School 47, School for the Deaf, New York City 


Illustrated by TONY SARG 


Price, $1.25 Teachers’ Manual, 75 cents 
This price does not include notary fees or postage 
Send orders to 
Miss M. E. PRATT, Public School 47, 225 East 23rd Street, New York,City 
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FORMS FOR BEQUESTS 


Friends who desire to leave a sum of money to aid in carrying on the good 
work of the Volta Bureau and ice VOLTA REVIEW may find the following 
sample forms of help: 


dollars to be paid to the treasurer of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. Said sum is to be used solely to pay the cost of printing, publishing, and 
distributing literature helpful to the hard of hearing. Each reprint paid for from 
this gift shall bear the legend: ‘The free gift of this reprint is made possible 
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SO CER, Saks dollars to be paid to the treasurer of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. Said sum is to be used solely to pay the cost of printing, publishing, and 
distributing literature helpful in eliminating the causes or conditions that result 
’ in loss of hearing. Each reprint paid for from this gift shall bear the legend: 
‘The free gift of this reprint is made possible through the generosity of a 
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a ek hans All the rest and residue of my estate I give, devise, and be- 
queath to the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., to be held as a trust fund, the income from 
which shall be expended by the Association in extending the philanthropic work 
it is engaged in. Said trust fund is to be known as the..............0.0000008- 
Memorial Fund.” 


he a ae dollars to be paid to the treasurer of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. Said sum is to be used solely to pay for sending Tur Voira REviIEW to 
hard-of-hearing persons who feel the need of the magazine, yet have not the 
funds to pay for it. To each recipient of the magazine a letter shall be sent 
stating that the magazine is mailed as a free gift from the.............. Si cewahd 
Memorial Fund.” 


*. ees dollars to be paid to the treasurer of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. Said sum is to be used solely to pay the cost of printing, publishing, and 
distributing literature that shall aid parents in promoting growth in intellectuality 
in deaf children prior to school age. Each reprint paid for from this gift shall 
bear the legend: “The free gift of this reprint is made possible through the 
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Home School 


Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Beautiful 
Site 


Fireproof 
Building 


Private 


The policy and scope of this School have been approved by an Advisory : ae of prominent Ear Specialists 
and progressive Educators of the Deaf 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
This School offers all advantages of Exclusive Oral Training and constantexpert supervision. Classes limited 
NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Classes for Teachers of Deaf 
Systematic Course in two semesters of Lectures. 


Class-Work, Observation, and Practice Teaching in 
elementary and grammar grades by oral methods 
exclusively. First semester begins October 1, 1920. 


Classes for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
‘for Adult Deaf 


Course in Normal Training for Teachers of Lip- 


Reading to the Adult Deaf includes: Observation 
Fae Technique, Story-Telling, and Practice 
hing. 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING FOR ADULTS 
Private and class instruction for the Adult Deaf in Lip-Reading. Conversational classes for advanced pupils 
CORRECTION OF DEFECTS IN SPEECH 


The correction of voice and speech defects; imperfect phonation indistinct articulation, lisping, stuttering 
and stammering. 


Illustrated catalog and full particulars sent on request 


Dr. M. A. Director 


Miss M. Connery, Principal 


Address all communications to the Central Institute for the Deaf 


818 SO. KINGSHIGHWAY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


e 
Their Position in Society 
By “Harry Best, Ph.D., Professor of Sociolo 
the University of Kentucky; Author of ‘The B B 


Their Condition and_ the Work Being Done for 
Them in the United States.’ 


HIS scientific study of the deaf in 
America constitutes an unusually im- 
portant contribution to the literature 
of the subject. The method of approach is 
not by the way of medicine, law, or educa- 
tion, nor yet from the human interest stand- 
point, but rather the author preserves the 


attitude of the social economist and regards 
the deaf as certain components of the state 
who demand classification and attention in 


its machinery of organization. The two 
divisions of the book are devoted, respec- 
tively, to a discussion of the position of the 
deaf in society and to the provisions made 
for their education. Mr. Best covers much 
ground hitherto wholly neglected. His book 
will be found indispensable by students and 
all who are interested in the subject of the 
deaf and “deaf-and-dumb.” 


Net, $2.00 By Mail, $2.20 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company..New York 


THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON. MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed School for Deaf 
Boys and Girls. The Oral Method 
is employed and imperfect hearing 
is trained. Pupils are admitted to 
the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar-School 
grades fit students for High-School 
work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils 
are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. 
There is a new central school build- 
ing, a well-equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, CAROLINE A. YALE. 
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Miss Arbaugh’s School for Deaf Children 
VINEVILLE, MACON, GA. 


|. Maintains a real home for your little deaf child 

2. Uses speech exclusively in all departments 

3. Provides an education by most advanced methods 

4. Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing pupils 


OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 


MISS REINHARDT’S HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. Children 
prepared for hearing schools. The school is in the sub- 
urbs of the City of Washington, which offers many edu- 

cational advantages. Address, 


Miss ANNA C. REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland 


THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


An exclusive home school for delicate, nervous, or lame deaf children and children with defective speech. Constant 
association with hearing children offers the deaf child advantages not found in schools for the deaf alone. Ages, 
4to 14 years. Highest endorsements. Constant care. No feeble-minded. Catalogue. 


CLAUDIA M. REDD. Principal 
LANSDOWNE PENNSYLVANIA 


HOME ORAL SCHOOL 
SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 


Speech used exclusively. Much stress is put on the development of natural voices and natural 
language. Specially trained teachers. Classes smatl. Careful supervision of speech out of 
school hours. Children’s playground with improved athletic and play apparatus. 


MISS K. VIOLA WILCOX, Principat. 


TO THE SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION: 


Because of the great service it is rendering to handicapped children as well as 
to the adult hard of hearing, I desire to become a life member of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and enclose the sum 
of Fifty Dollars ($50) in lieu of annual dues. It is understood that I am to receive 
THE VOLTA REVIEW without further payment as long as I live. 


THE SECRETARY, VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


dollars as a donation to the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, to be used in furthering the work of the 
Association. 


EDUCATION. 40th year, September, 1919. $3 a year. Sample 20c. 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
“‘As necessary to a teacher as a medical journal to a physician.” 


(See advertisement of Wright Oral Scheel and Clarke School on back cover page, and of Central Institute for the Deal on preceding pege) 
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The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 4 
Speech to the Deaf 


Is a Philanthropic Society, incorporated in 1890 in full conformity to legal requirements. 


President, Harris Taytor, LL. D., 904 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
First Vice-President, JouHN Dutton Wricut, New York City. 
Second Vice-President, E. McK. Goopwin, M. A., Morganton, N. C. 
Secretary, Frep De LANp, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer, Boyp TayLor, Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Girpert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Advisory Council, ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Washington, D. C. 

Business Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Frep De LANp, 
Assistant Superintendent, JosEPpHINE ‘TIMBERLAKE. 
Librarian, The Volta Bureau, Gerv. J. LeuTerto. 


Drrecrors.—(Terms expire 1921:) Harris Taylor, New York City; Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
Mt. Airy, Pa.; Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C.; John D. Wright, New York City; 
Mary McCowen, Chicago, Ill. (Terms expire 1922:) David G. Fairchild; Charles W. Rich- 
ardson, M. D., Washington, D. C.; Caroline A. Yale, Northampton, Mass.; T. C. Forrester, 
Rochester, N. Y.; H. M. McManaway, Staunton, Va. (Terms expire 1923:) Sarah Fuller, 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass.; E. McK. Goodwin; Harold Hays, M. D., New York City; Alvin 
E. Pope, Trenton, N. J.; A. C. Manning, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Apvisory Councit.—Alexander Graham Bell, Chairman; Mrs. A. G. Bell, Mrs. Edmund 
I.yon, Mrs. A. T. Mills, Miss Susanna E. Hull, Mrs. A. L. E. Crouter, Dr. Harold Hays, Miss 
Cora E. Kinzie, Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr.. Mr. Frank M. Driggs, Mrs. John D. Wright. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Executive ComMirrer.—Gilbert Grosvenor, Dr. David G. Fairchild, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 

Finance ComMmitree.—Dr, Harris Taylor (1921), Major Boyd Taylor (1922), T. C. For- 
rester (1922). 

A. Bett MEMortat Caroline A. Yale, Miss Mary McCowen, 
Gilbert Grosvenor. 

ComMirree on SUMMER MeEEtTINGS.—John D. Wright, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Dr. Caroline 
A. Yale. 

Pusiication Graham Bell. 

Census Commirree.—Dr. Charles W. Richardson, Alvin E. Pope. 

NEcroLocicar CoM M1ITTEE.—Miss Sarah Fuller, Miss Mary McCowen. 

The President of the Association is ex-officio a member of all committees. 


The object of the Association, as defined in its certificate of incorporation, is: To aid schools for the 
deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech-reading. 

In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech and speech-reading to deaf children, 
the Association, through its active agent, the Volta Bureau, and its official organ, Tue Vorta Review, 
encourages the conservation of hearing, the elimination of causes that lead to deafness, the study of the art 
of lip-reading by the hard-of-hearing adult, and the correction of defects in speech in children and adults. 

The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who are interested in any of the objects the 
Association is striving to promote. It also welcomes all friends who may desire to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of an Association devoted to the highest type of philanthropic work. Active membership dues are only 
$2 a year, with no entrance fees. Life membership fees are $50. Persons desiring to become members should 
send their remittances to Major Boyd Taylor, Treasurer, Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Tue Votta Review, an illustrated monthly magazine, is sent to all members without extra charge. 

Every member of the Association has the right to visit the Volta Bureau as often as desired. Ample 
opportunity to read or to study the many educational works in the reference library of the Volta Bureau is 
afforded all members free of charge. 

The Association also maintains a teachers’ agency for the benefit of school officials and parents desiring 
teachers and for teachers who desire to change positions or who wish private pupils. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


Provides a Complete Education by the Speech Method, from Kindergarten to College Entrance 


A Private School 


giving a complete education by the speech 
method. 


The undesirable characteristics of an In- 
stitution eliminated. 


Small enough to be a real home. 
Large enough to be a real school. 


Enrollment complete for 1920-1921. 


Applications for 1921-1922 and 1922-1923 
now being received. 


A Correspondence Course for the home 
guidance of mothers of little deaf children 
below school age has been prepared by Mr. 
Wright and is conducted by the school 
staff. 


The Point of View . Davies 
A Word from Switzerland Martha E. Bruhn 
The First German Exposition for and by the Hard of Hearing Louise I. Morgenstern 
Training for Number-work (with Discussion by George B. Lloyd and 
Mrs. T. F. Driscoll) 
The Friendly Corner 
The Story of the American Association for the Hard of Hearing...... Annetta W. Peck 
A Visit to Schools 
Dorothy Raymond 
Language Development for Primary Grades Mabel K. Jones. 
Love and Life and Death Fred De Land 
The Mt. Airy Institution A, L. E. Crouter, LL. 
“Tickle Me, Love, in These Lonesome Ribs!”’.................2e0ee0e John A. Ferrall 


Notes on’ Speech Drill James M. B. Crawford 


Short Articles: 


Wettstein, Mills, etc 
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